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Cuarter XXVII. 


A SUPERFLUOUS PRECAUTION. 


PART from the portrait of his missing assistant, and the 
furtherance, as he imagined, of his suit with Amy, it was not 

very much that Mr. Signet had obtained from his visit to Caven- 
dish Grove; but it was something. It was important to him, as 
we have said, to show that he for his part entertained the highest 


confidence in Matthew Helston and continued to do so; that he 
and Matthew’s belongings were as good friends as ever, notwith- 
standing what had occurred; and it still more behoved him to 
strengthen and to keep steadfast all testimony that told for 
Matthew. At present this was confined to that of John Ruther- 
ford the cabman; not a very weighty witness, it may be thought, 
against the direct evidence of Lady Pargiter and her servants, but 
still, as Mr. Brail had reported, ‘ dependable.’ Moreover, supposing 
he had not been bribed by Matthew—an idea that was rigidly 
excluded from Mr. Signet’s present calculations—what motive 
could he have had for falsehood? Mr. Signet had been told by 
Mr. Brail that, ‘if he meant to make a fight for it’—that, is to 
decline to pay Lady Pargiter for the loss of the diamonds—he had 
better not visit Hybla Mews in person. 

‘They will say,’ urged the detective, ‘that you got at the 
man, and paid him to stick to his story—which is already, I 
must confess, to my thinking very much in the cock-and-bull 
line.’ 

‘But, inclined as the jeweller was to follow the police agent’s 
advice in the main, and to attach much weight to his opinions 
(when they did not tend to despair of his own chances), he found 
this prohibition too hard to be obeyed. Like a child who has a 
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dormouse he is forbidden to stroke, Mr. Signet hankered after his 
only witness, and could not understand how he could be damaged 
by a little handling. He had not the least intention of cramming 
him for cross-examination, or of suggesting to him any fact that 
might not have come to his own knowledge; but he wanted to see 
what manner of man he was, and to hear with his own ears the 
details of that strange story on the maintenance or breaking down 
of which so much depended. The largeness of his stake in the 
matter was of course the main reason of his acceptance of the cab- 
man’s theory ; but his dislike of Lady Pargiter—which by this time, 
indeed, had grown to positive hatred—undoubtedly made it more 
grateful to him. 

On leaving Cavendish Grove his usual course would have been 
citywards ; but he bade his driver put him down at Hybla Terrace, 
at the corner of which he dismissed him. He did not wish the 
man to know that he was about to visit the Mews. 

As he neared the ‘Rising Sun,’ he came upon an unkempt 
shambling creature, certainly attached to the public-house in one 
sense, and probably so in another, of whom he inquired John 
Rutherford’s number. But the man professed ignorance and 
referred him to the inn. 

Under any other circumstances—even in his improved ones of 
late days—Mr. Richard Dartmoor would certainly have been met 
with slouching under the portico, or speculating with his hands in 
his pockets upon the solid content of the edifice from without ; 
but he had disappeared within the last ten hours, almost as 
suddenly as poor Matthew Helston. The cause of this was 
remarkable. Mr. Dartmoor had been slouching and speculating, 
as usual, on the preceding afternoon, when, on emerging from the 
inn after a refreshing ‘ dram,’ he had suddenly come upon the very 
person whom Mr. Signet had just met. This dissolute lounger 
and loafer was so exceedingly like himself, that the effect was 
almost the same upon him as that of the Doppel-ginger upon a 
German, or that species of second sight called ‘the double’ upon a 
Scotchman. Imagine a person of nervous temperament (much ag- 
gravated by liquor), who, intending a practical joke, dresses himself 
up as a spectre, and instead of his victim meets in a lonely place 
a real ghost—and you will have some sort of idea of the state of 
mind into which Mr. Richard Dartmoor was thrown by this ren- 
contre. 

He toddled back to the inn for a tonic dram, and then 
slouched out by the swing-door on the other side, not certain of 
his future movements, 7.¢. whether he would not shift his quarters, 
and leave the ‘ Rising Sun’ for good and all, rather than face such 
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visions; when what should he see within a few yards of him but 
another counterfeit presentment of himself? ‘ Voila dewa—there 
are two!’ he would have exclaimed, like the Black Mousquetaire of 
Thomas Ingoldsby, had he been familiar with the quotation ; as it 
was, he murmured, ‘ Bluebottles, by gum!’ Then he looked up to 
the sky with a careless air, as though snow-flakes were thistle-down, 
and south-easters zephyrs, and not gradually, like the youth who 
‘journeys farther from the East,’ but at a much more rapid rate, 
increased his distance from the ‘ Rising Sun.’ 

Unconscious of the loss which Society in the neighbourhood of 
Hybla Terrace had thus received, Mr. Signet entered the Mews, 
and was directed to Mr. Rutherford’s dwelling. He had a certain 
right to intrude upon the cabman’s privacy, inasmuch as the latter 
was well aware that he had defrayed, through Matthew Helston, the - 
very considerable sums that had gone into ‘honest John’s’ pocket 
in payment for those nightly expeditions to Moor Street, the last 
of which had ended so disastrously. 

The door was opened to him by Sally, who always performed 
that office. 

‘I am Mr. Signet,’ he said frankly ; ‘ you will know what I 
am come about.’ 

‘I know very well,’ she said. ‘You have sent the Police after 
my poor husband, but he is not a bit frightened. He is as honest 
a man as you are ; and he has told no lies.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Mr. Signet, in a very genuine manner 
‘“ Tell the.truth and stick to it” should be every Englishman’s 
motto.—If you will allow me, I will walk upstairs.’ 

Perhaps he had read in ‘ Hints on Etiquette’ that in getting 
over stiles and going upstairs one should precede a lady, or 
perhaps he wished to see Mr. Rutherford before his wife should 
announce his presence ; but at all events Mr. Signet did precede her. 

He found the cabman still in his sleeved waistcoat, as Mr. 
Brail had found him ; he had been too much disturbed in his mind 
to complete his toilette, far less to take out his cab as usual, and 
he was smoking his sixteenth pipe. 

‘Oh, here’s another, is there?’ he growled. 

‘It’s Mr. Signet, John,’ put in Sally hastily. 

“What do I care who it is ?’ 

* Of course you don’t,’ said the jeweller: ‘ an honest man should 
have no apprehensions.’ 

‘ Apprehensions be hanged!’ exclaimed Mr. Rutherford. ‘Of 
course I shall be apprehended. Poor folks always are when rich 
folks have mislaid things or made away with them. I knew a 
man as was transported for life for stealing a watch that was all the 
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time in an old lady’s watch-pocket over her bed, and who was so 
fortunate after a year or two as to get the Queen’s pardon for it ; 
but it isn’t everybody as has his good luck.’ 

‘That was a sad mistake indeed,’ said the jeweller sympathis- 
ingly. ‘But it cannot have occurred in this case. Would you be 
so good as to tell me what you know about this Moor Street 
business—the same story, I mean, that you told the person who 
called on you this morning? Have you got such a thing as pen 
and ink, Mrs. Rutherford ?’ 

A bright thought here struck the jeweller. He would set the 
man’s narrative down in writing, and get him to sign it. If it 
wa3 of no other use, it would be always handy to refresh Mr. 
Rutherford’s memory. 

Sally produced a washing-book, the stump of a pen, and an ink- 
bottle, the contents of which were so dried up that it had to’ be 
liquefied like the blood of St. Januarius. Mr. Signet, however, was 
deft with his fingers, and could write with anything. John narrated 
the story with which we are acquainted, more doggedly than before, 
but almost in the same words. ‘If you was to squeeze me between 
the keb doors of my own ’ansom,’ he said, ‘ you would always have 
the same story.’ 

Mr. Signet looked at him as though he had been an Early 
Martyr prepared to suffer for the faith—and perhaps even with a 
greater admiration. 

‘Now be so kind, my excellent fellow, as to set your name to 
this, which I have written down from your own lips.’ 

‘No, I couldn’t do that,’ said honest John ; ‘I reaily couldn't.’ 

‘Not sign it? Then do you mean to say it’s not true, you 
scoundrel ?’ 

Mr. Signet would probably have proceeded to use much stronger 
language had not Mrs. Rutherford whispered something in his ear. 
‘Oh, can’t write, can’t he? He can make his mark, I suppose ?’ 

* If you call me a scoundrel again, I’ll make a pretty big mark 
between your eyes,’ exclaimed John irascibly. 

‘He’s honesty itself, murmured Mr. Signet in a rapture at 
this menace. ‘ He’d be worth his weight in—well, in seed pearls— 
before the Lord Chief Justice. Stop one moment ; we must have 
a witness, and it mustn’t be his wife.’ Mr. Signet stepped to the 
‘ verander’ and put his head out; immediately opposite, smoking 
a straw, and speculating after the manner of his kind, was the man 
to whom he had applied in vain for Mr. Rutherford’s address. 

‘Hi, come here!’ he cried authoritatively. The man slouched 
carelessly across the yard, though the wind was keen enough to 
have quickened the steps of a sloth. 
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‘Can you write ?’ inquired the jeweller. 

‘Ay,’ replied the other, so gloomily that one might have 
thought the knowledge of that art—upon the principle of a little 
learning being a dangerous thing—had brought him into his present 
unprosperous condition. 

‘Then come up here.’ 

Not without some pride in the device which his own legal 
acumen had suggested, Mr. Signet pointed out the spot in the 
washing-book where the cabman was to put his cross, and the 
witness tosubscribe hisname. The materials he had to work with 
were crude enough, but every formality was complied with. Mr. 
Rutherford evinced a decided gratification in repeating the words 
‘ Witness my act and deed’ after the jeweller ; and when the latter 
murmured, with a sigh of satisfaction, litera scripta manet, honest 
John nodded approvingly, as though that mystic sentence had been 
the one thing necessary to accomplish the rite. 

‘Money,’ said Mr. Signet, addressing the stranger, who stood 

with his eyes glancing furtively about him and with his hand pass- 
ing slowly over his mouth, as though in fond imagination remov- 
ing the traces of liquor, ‘I am unable to give you for this 
service ; but I dare say a dram of something short would be accept- 
able this cold morning. Mrs. Rutherford, can you oblige me so 
far ?’ 
_ Sally at once produced a bottle of gin, and Mr. John Jones, 
messenger, of Rose Court, Oxford Street—for such, it appeared 
from his signature, was his style and title—having accepted her 
hospitality, ducked his shock of hair and shambled out. 

‘What I have said to yonder fellow, I must say to you, John,’ 
continued the jeweller: ‘what you have done this morning must 
go without any immediate fee or reward. No man, says the law, 
must be paid for telling the truth.’ 

‘I quite understand that, sir,’ answered Mr. Rutherford 
naively, ‘ for then everybody would tell the truth, and where would 
the lawyers be ?’ 

‘But henceforth remember, Star and Signet are your friends, 
myman. They will see you through this business, and when that’s 
done will show their gratitude.’ 

‘What I should like better than money—though money’s 
allus acceptable to a poor man, Mr. Signet—is to see that ’ere 
Lady Pargiter trounced. It’s her as has been the cause of all this 
from first to last; and it’s her as has got Master Matthew and 
them diamonds—TI’ll lay my life on it.’ 

‘Give me your hand, John,’ said Mr. Signet effusively ;—‘ I 
wish I could put something in it, but I dare not. An honest 
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man’s the noblest work of Providence.—Lest your memory should 
ever want refreshing, by-the-by, concerning this matter, I’ll have 
a copy made of this little document, and your wife will read it out 
to you—you can read, my good woman, can’t you ?’ 

‘Read!’ exclaimed John with indignation. ‘Just you wait 
and hear her! Sally, give him that account of the Tetbury Pet’s 
performance in last week’s Hera.’ 

‘Not just now; another day,’ said Mr. Signet hastily. ‘God 
bless you both! We shall always know where to find you when 
you're wanted, shan’t we, John? Good-bye!’ 

‘Wanted!’ growled Mr. Rutherford, as the jeweller tripped 
downstairs. ‘Oh, that’s what it comes to after all, is it? You're 
hand and glove with the Perleece, are yer?’ 

Ignorant of the offence he had thus given, Mr. Signet hurried 
to Paulet Street, where he found Mr. Brail awaiting him. 

‘You have news?’ said that gentleman, perceiving a look of 
triumph in his employer’s face. 

‘Not exactly news, but I think I have done a good stroke of 
work this morning. I’ve got Rutherford’s evidence in black and 
white, and here it is.’ 

‘And in your handwriting too,’ observed Mr. Brail drily. 
‘That will be of interest to your friends, no doubt, sir; but it 
will not increase the value of the document in the eyes of a jury.’ 

‘Well, the man couldn’t write, you see,’ said Mr. Signet, a 
good deal taken back by this remark; ‘and then, I took care to 
get a witness.’ 

‘So I see; John Jones, messenger, Rose Court, Oxford Street— 
um! Well, I don’t know the gentleman by name, but I seem to 
know his handwriting. Where did you pick him up?’ 

‘In Hybla Mews; a perfect stranger, and therefore an inde- 
pendent witness, I conclude.’ 

‘Not so very independent, Mr. Signet. He’s one of the two 
watchers as I set myself to look after the cabman.’ 

‘Bless my soul!’ said Mr. Signet. 

‘Well, I did tell you, leave everything in my hands, sir,’ 
continued Mr. Brail severely; ‘ when you employ a Detective, it’s 
better to do that than to meddle with a matter yourself. Ama- 
teurs is more harm than good, you may rely on’t.—Now listen to 
me, for I’ve got a fact for you—a fact worth twenty washing-books 
fall of noughts and crosses. A young woman has just been here 
with a communication.’ 

‘A young woman! You mean Miss Thurlow, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, I don’t; she was quite another sort of young woman—one 
as knows what’s what, I guess, and the price of it. I only caught 
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a glimpse of her through the shop-door just now, but I’d seen her 
once before to-day—as I passed through the hall in Moor Street. She 
was muffled up, and wore a thick veil, when she asked your shop- 
man if Mr. Signet was in; but I don’t forget facesin a hurry. So 
I just stepped out—as a friend of the firm—to ask her business, 
She’s Lady Pargiter’s maid.’ 

¢‘ And what was her business ?’ 

‘You're to hear that to-morrow. But I found out this much, 
that she hates her mistress like the devil, and has got a grudge 
against her, with the means of paying her out. She gave me to 
understand she only dealt with principals—whicn means a lot of 
money.’ 

‘ What does that matter?’ exclaimed Mr. Signet impatiently. 
‘Do you think she knows anything ?’ 

‘Ay, Ido. I’m inclined to think you're right after all. It’s 
Lady Pargiter as is at the bottom of this business, and her maid 
knows it.’ 

‘I said so! I was sure of it!’ exclaimed Mr. Signet excitedly. 
‘ But why did you let her go away ?’ 

‘ Because she said she had no time to spare, and her absence 
would excite suspicion. To-morrow’s her Sunday out. She’s got 
the key of the whole mystery, and—you mark my words—she will 
come here to sell it.’ 


CuarteR XXVIII. 


A TRAITRESS IN THE CAMP. 


We know that Mr. Signet was in intention at least, even 
at his comparatively advanced period of life, a man of gallantry, 
but it is probable that even in the hey-day of his youthful prime 
he had never looked forward with such excitement to the arrival of 
a fair visitor as he did on that Sunday morning to the coming of 
Miss Patty Selwood. It was not the evanescent passion for a 
pretty face, for he had never seen the young woman; whether she 
was short or tall, dark or fair, was no matter to him whatever. 
Mr. Brail had told him she was young, and he preferred her so to 
be, as it was probable he might make a better bargain with her; 
but otherwise, for all he cared, she might have been of the age in 
which Sir Cornewall Lewis refused to believe—a hundred—pro- 
vided she retained her memory. That was the one thing important 
to him. She was coming, he felt, to tell him what she knew about 
Lady Pargiter and her diamonds. 

She was to leave Moor Street at half-past ten, partly because 
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by that time she would have made her ladyship presentable to the 
public, and partly because it was the hour for Public Worship, and 
by a polite fiction, common to establishments of all degrees, the 
waiting-maid was supposed to be going to church. Not, of course, 
that ‘ my lady’s maid’ was to be seen on Sunday morning with a 
prayer-book folded inside her pocket-handkerchief like any Mary 
Anne or Eliza Jane in ordinary domestic service. If she did have 
a prayer-book (which is doubtful), it was carried without ostenta- 
tion; and so neat and well chosen was her apparel, that: unless you 
had seen her come out of the area gate of No. 10, you would never 
have believed her to be a servant at all. That isto say, a man 
would not have done so; but I believe (such is the marvellous 
discernment of the sex in such matters) that his wife would have 
detected it at a glance. She would have known that the silk dress 
was a cheap silk, and the pretty collar of lace only a few pence a 
yard. It was not Miss Selwood’s custom, indeed, to wear either 
cheap silks or inferior collars on her ‘Sundays out,’ for on such 
occasions she was wont to lay Lady Pargiter’s wardrobe under 
contribution ; but on this particular day she wore her own clothes. 
The reason of this was that she had a fixed intention of breaking 
with her mistress, and to a delicate mind there were therefore 
obvious reasons why she should cease to put herself under obliga- 
tions to her; it may also be added that, having determined to 
dig up the hatchet, she was exceedingly cautious not to give her 
ladyship an opportunity of doing her an ill turn. It was indeed 
in the highest degree unlikely that Lady Pargiter would miss any 
particular garments out°of her very extensive collection, or even 
recognise them on Miss Selwood’s back ; but that young lady was so 
prudent that, rather than run the risk, she had sacrificed even her 
personal vanity. 

In a ball-dress, with the Pargiter diamonds on her, Miss Selwood 
would have made a great sensation ; and even without them, and as 
she was, in her modest ‘ wraps ’—for the wind had risen again, and 
was scattering a few flakes of snow—she was an attractive young 
person, such as foolish young men will turn round to look at for the 
second time, and thereby bring themselves, deservedly, against lamp- 
posts and pillar-letter-boxes, As if to preserve her fellow-creatures 
from such mischances, however, Miss Selwood dropped her veil as 
soon as she got clear of Moor Street, and entered an omnibus 
bound for the City. 

The establishment in Paulet Street, of course, was closed, but 
she felt no hesitation in ringing at the private bell. She had 
naturally no mauvaise honte, and, had it been otherwise, the 
motives that were actuating her were too powerful and pressing 
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to admit of irresolution. She had always despised and disliked 
her mistress, though she had ‘ put up with her’ hitherto for the 
sake of wages and perquisites; but the insulting words used by 
Lady Pargiter on the previous day had sunk deep and rankled ; and, 
eager for revenge, the opportunity of wreaking it, not only with 
impunity, but, as she anticipated, to her own great advantage, had 
now arrived to her. 

The door was opened by Mr. Brail himself, which she justly 
considered to be a good sign. It was evident that even the fact 
of her visit was considered too important to be entrusted to 
servants. At the same time, she was fully resolved not to be 
fobbed off with Mr. Brail, who had already endeavoured in vain to 
persuade her to confide her business to his ear. 

‘ Mr. Signet is within, I reckon,’ said she, coming to a halt in 
the passage. ‘What I have to say must be said to him, and him 
only. You understand that ?’ 

‘ Of course I do,’ said Mr. Brail, with tender politeness. ‘ You 
mean to deal with principals only, and quite right—only, principals 
must be protected.’ He wagged his head, and pursed his lips, and 
pointed over his left shoulder to the ‘ parlour’ door. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ said Miss Selwood bluntly. 
She had as many airs and graces at her command as most of her 
sex ; indeed, in this respect, she was considerably above the average ; 
but she knew better than to waste them—upon a policeman. 

‘ Well, the fact is, my dear, continued Mr. Brail, no whit dis- 
composed by his fair companion’s brusqueness, ‘you are one of 
those few young women who think too lightly of their personal 
attractions; and to tell the honest truth, Mr. Signet’s afraid of 
you. You wouldn’t hurt him, of course, not you: you wouldn’t 
hurt anybody, if you could help it.’ 

‘Yes, I would,’ said Miss Patty vindictively. 

‘ Ay, but that’s because they deserve it,’ suggested the detec- 
tive; ‘because they have been doing or saying cruel things ? ’ 

‘Never you mind about that,’ observed Miss Selwood, with a 
sudden recollection that she was showing her hand, and to a very 
clever player. ‘ You haven’t told me what Mr. Signet’s afraid of 
me about.’ 

‘Why, because he’s a bachelor, and because you’re so monstrous 
good-looking. Queer reasons, you will say, for his refusal to see you 
alone’ [* Get away with you,’ said Patty scornfully], ‘but so it is. 
The fact is ’"—here he sank his voice to a whisper—‘ the old gent is 
engaged to be married, and the party as is a-going to have him is 
that jealous that his eyes wouldn’t be safe in his head if she ever 
come to know as he was shut up with you alone on this Sunday 
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morning. And I don’t blame her,’ added Mr. Brail, with a 
frankness which we fear can hardly be set down in mitigation of 
his previous ‘ tarradiddles.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that his young woman is to be present 
while I speak to him?’ inquired Miss Selwood, with indignation. 

‘ Not a bit of it: no, he wouldn’t stand that; “ But if she’s so 
desperate lovely, Mr. Brail, as you describe,” says she (for I was fool 
enough to let out about it), “mother must be there: that I insist 
upon.” Then I said, “ I’ll be your mother, miss ;” and so we con- 
trived to get over her; for I knew you wouldn’t object to me, my 
dear,” added Mr. Brail with confidence. 

‘Well, I do object: though, if it must be, it must be. But 
you won’t find two heads better than one in getting the advantage 
of me, if that’s what you're after.’ As that and nothing else was 
most distinctly what he had been ‘after’ in making the arrange- 

ment in question, it was creditable in Mr. Brail that he only ex- 
pressed unstinted approbation at the shrewdness which had thus 
unmasked him. 

‘Well, that’s a good un, Miss Selwood, that is, if you never 
say another. When a girl is so smart as you, it makes one wish as 
one wasn’t an old man—or leastways, what is more to the 
purpose, wasn’t tacked to an old woman, which is my case. Just 
walk this way, and mind the step. Mr. Signet,’—this he said as 
he ushered her into what had been poor Matthew’s room,—‘ here’s 
Miss Selwood from Moor Street, as I told you of.’ 

‘I am delighted to see you, miss,’ said Mr. Signet. ‘ Pray sit 
down.’ 

Mr. Brail behind them shook his head sedately. ‘He don’t 
understand gals, he don’t,’ was the reflection passing through his 
brain. 

: *You have come, as I understand,’ continued the jeweller, with 
an air half conciliatory, half patronising, ‘to give us some in- 
formation respecting these missing diamonds?’ 

‘I am not aware as I ever said so,’ observed Miss Selwood 
coldly. ‘Some people, however, are so clever that they know a 
party’s business better than the party do herself.’ 

‘The young lady is alluding to me,’ observed Mr. Brail 
playfully. ‘I only understood, sir, that she had got something to 
say respecting Lady Pargiter’s share in this mysterious matter.’ 

‘Right you are,’ observed Miss Patty, nodding her head 
approvingly’; ‘that’s the woman you have to squeeze for inform- 
ation : you must squeeze her pretty tight to get it.’ 


‘I shouldn’t think she was a very soft one,’ hazarded Mr. 
Brail. 
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‘Soft! She hasn’t got a soft spot about her—except, may be, 
her ’ed,’ exclaimed Patty contemptuously. ‘It was precious green 
of her to let me see , 

‘You were about to say something illustrative of Lady 
Pargiter’s want of caution,’ observed the jeweller sweetly; for 
Patty had stopped herself with a scared look, much as a horse- 
man pulls up suddenly at the edge of a chalk-pit and cranes over 
it: she had evidently been on the verge of letting out some 
secret. 

‘Was I? I forgot,’ said Patty cunningly. ‘My mistress 
wants a good many things as is of more account than caution— 
a heart, for one thing.’ 

‘Then you needn’t be afraid of hurting her feelings,’ suggested 
Mr. Brail. ‘ That’s one comfort.’ 

‘ Quite the contrary,’ returned Miss Selwood implacably. ‘If I 
knew how to hurt her feelings I would; as it is, I can only hurt 
her pocket—rich as she is, she’ll feel that.’ 

‘ You’re a good judge of human nature, Miss Selwood,’ observed 
the jeweller. : 

‘I don’t know about that,’ she replied tartly; not that she 
was annoyed with her present company, but embittered by the 
thoughts within her. ‘I am a human creature, however, like any- 
body else, though, if you knew how some folks have treated me, you 
wouldn’t think it.’ 

‘She doesn’t treat other people particularly well,’ remarked 
Mr. Signet, calling to mind her ladyship’s behaviour in that very 
room, when they differed about the value of the parure. 

‘But this young lady’s case is a particularly hard one,’ observed 
Mr. Brail: ‘ exposed as she must be to her ladyship’s ill-humour 
day and night, and always having to be civil and respectful.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it,’ assented Miss Selwood eagerly: ‘I’ve some- 
times felt inclined to cut my tongue out for saying such smooth 
things to her, when all the time I’ve been longing to wring her 
neck. If you could hear what she says of you, sometimes, Mr. 
Signet, and especially just lately, you’d feel something of what I 
feel. I don’t remember, indeed, asshe ever called you a swine.’ 

‘Well, I hope not, my dear madam,’ interposed Mr. Signet. 

* But “ cheat ” and “thief” are everyday terms with her.’ 

‘Lady Pargiter calls me a cheat and a thief, does she?’ in- 
quired the jeweller grimly. 

‘Oh, all that, and alot more. You were a cheat ever since 
you wouldn’t give her something she wanted—I don’t know what 
it was—but she called here about it P 

‘ I remember,’ said Mr. Signet. 
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‘It was when you wouldn’t give her her price for these very 
diamonds,’ observed Mr. Brail. When a witness was discursive, he 
never cut him short in full flow, but would dexterously direct him 
into the desired channel. 

‘Ah, that explains it!’ continued the waiting-maid; ‘she’s 
always been hankering after turning ’em into money. Long ago 
she told me it would be a good job if the diamonds were lost or 
stolen, since you would then have to pay more for them than you 
would ever give if you bought them outright.’ 

Mr. Signet glanced at Mr. Brail; but that gentleman’s gaze 
was fixed upon the cuckoo clock with a look of such innocence and 
placidity that one would have thought it reminded him of spring- 
time and his boyhood’s years. 

‘And I remember,’ continued Patty, ‘that we agreed what a 
pity it was she couldn’t have her cake and eat it too; that is, that 
she couldn’t keep the jewels and yet receive the money for them.’ 

‘Ah!’ ejaculated Mr. Signet. It was but a monosyllable, but 
it spoke volumes. Again he looked towards Mr. Brail, and this 
time with positive resentment. It was monstrous that he should not 
be keeping his ears open while such revelations were being made. 
If you have ever been frightened out of your wits by a ghost, with 
an unbelieving bedfellow beside you who wouldn’t wake, and was 
sure to call you a fool in the morning, you can appreciate Mr. 
Signet’s feelings at his companion’s apparent unconcern. 

‘ Then, that’s the very thing she planned!’ exclaimed he, with 
vehemence. ‘ Lady Pargiter has got the diamonds, and yet wants 
to make me pay for them.’ 

‘I never said that,’ observed Miss Selwood promptly. 

‘ Of course not,’ interposed Mr. Brail, taking out his handker- 
chief, and delicately dusting the cuckoo, as that glittering bird 
was affirming it to be exactly noon; ‘that is only Mr. Signet’s 
own opinion ; this is a free country, and he has a right to express 
it—in confidence. There are circumstances, moreover, that tend 
to corroborate this view. You know a Mr. Harvey, I believe?’ 

‘ Well, what then ? Of course I know him. He is Lady Pargi- 
ter’s head footman.’ 

‘ And as fine a young fellow as ever I saw,’ observed Mr. Brail. 
‘A man too, I should say, who would tell the truth; and yet he 
made a statement to me which, if the word of a certain lady of 
title is to be believed, is a falsehood. He said that he himself 
had been sent after Mr. Matthew Helston’s cab on that snowy 
Friday morning, which she denies.’ 

‘I know it; she was a fool to tell such a lie. But she has 
done more foolish things—and worse—than that,’ 
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‘And you are come to tell us about them,’ said Mr, Brail— 
‘for a consideration ?’ 

‘ Well—yes—or, since you put it so plainly, for two consider- 
ations. I want Lady Pargiter prosecuted—punished—punished— 
that above all things ; do you understand ?’ 

‘We'll do that with the greatest pleasure,’ said Mr. Signet, 
with an alacrity that almost equalled the other’s vehemence. 

‘Supposing we get the ground to go upon,’ observe] Mr. 
Brail cautiously. 

‘And of course I shall want some money down,’ added Miss 
Selwood. 

‘For value received?’ remarked the Detective drily. ‘ Why, 
that seems fair enough.—Now, what have you got to tell us?’ 

‘That's very fine,’ returned the young lady; ‘ but supposing I 
did tell you, and you were to turn round and say, perhaps, “* Thank 
you ”—or not even that—who would be the fool then ?’ 

‘But supposing we gave you the money first, my dear—say 
ten pounds—or even twenty pounds’ (for Patty had glanced at him 
with great contempt), ‘and you told us something that we knew 
already, or which was of no practical service to us, don’t you thirk 
that would be rather hard on us?’ 

‘You're big enough and strong enough—you two—to take it 
back again,’ urged Miss Selwood : ‘ whereas, if I once part with my 
secret—that is, the whole of it—I could never get it back from 
you: I should be done for.’ 

‘I have said she was smart, but smart’s no word for her,’ 
said Mr. Brail tothe cuckoo. *‘ Why, the Attorney-General couldn’t 
have stated a case neater.’ 

‘ The twenty pounds shall be paid you,’ chimed in Mr. Signet. 

‘I must have a hundred,’ said Miss Selwood. It was plain 
that the jeweller would have consented to this, had not the 
Detective interposed. 

‘Look here, my dear,’ he said; ‘I can’t allow my employer to 
throw away his money by the pailful because it is your sweet 
pretty face as asks him to do it; when we get to three figures we 
mean business, into which the gentler feelings cannot be permitted 
to enter. It seems to me that it would be fair to both parties that 
they should sign some sort of contract.’ 

‘The amount to be paid to be contingent on the value of the 
information received, added Mr. Signet, as his contribution to 
this proposal. 

‘ You are talking gibberish,’ said Miss Selwood bluntly. ‘ As to 
signing, I'll put my name to nothing, lest Lady Pargiter should 
come to know of it. You don’t know what that woman is, or 
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what she might do in her tantrums. Pay me down a hundred 
pounds, and I'll tell you something.’ 

‘Something that will put us in the way of finding the dia- 
monds ?’ said Mr. Brail. 

‘I don’t promise you that; but it will be something that will 
prevent you from having to pay for them.’ 

‘That is sufficient,’ said Mr. Signet; he opened a desk and 
took from it twenty crisp new five-pound notes, and placed them 
in the girl’s hand. 

‘I don’t like the look of ’em,’ observed Patty dubiously. ‘I 
never saw no fippund notes so clean as this.’ 

‘It’s all right,’ said Mr. Brail. ‘We don’t make ’em here, I 
do assure you.—Now, what’s your tip ?’ 

‘Well; what I have got to tell you about them diamonds is 
this—though if you had been half sharp you might have guessed 
it yourself—do you suppose Lady Pargiter is a kind of woman to 
let grass grow under her feet, and not have sent to you for her 
money the very next morning after the jewels disappeared, unless 
there was a very strong reason against it? The reason is as she 
has not got Helston’s receipt for ’em.’ 

The jeweller looked inquiringly at the detective, and this time 
Mr. Brail returned his glance. 

‘The young woman’s right enough so far, you may depend 
on’t,’ he replied. ‘ And we ought to have guessed it.’ 

‘But where is Mr. Helston—and the diamonds?’ exclaimed 
the jeweller. 

‘I don’t know; leastways, if I did, that wouldn’t affect the 
value of what I have told you. Now, if my lady writes to you for 
the money—which she won’t dare to do, however—you have only to 
say she has no claim upon you. I should like to see her face when 
she gets that answer.—Good morning, gentlemen.’ 

Without hurry, yet with a swift and confident step, the young 
lady left the room, and passed into the street. Mr. Signet would 
have barred the way, but Mr. Brail prevented him. ‘ Let her go,’ 
he said ; ‘don’t set her against us. It’s good to have a friend in 
the enemy’s camp.’ 

‘But she knows all about the diamonds and Helston’s dis- 
appearance ; did you not hear her say, “leastways, if I did 
know” ?’ 

‘Yes; but that was an afterthought of her own to increase 
her value in our eyes. She said plump enough “I don’t know” 
to begin with. She has good reasons for knowing that there is no 
receipt, but I don’t think she knows much more. What she has 
told—added to Rutherford’s testimony—is worth a great deal to 
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us. Though she couldn’t have brought her pig to a better market, 
she might have sold it at a higher price.’ 

Curiously enough, Miss Patty Selwood’s thoughts as she took 
her way westward were running on the same subject which Mr. 
Brail had taken for his metaphor. 

‘ A swine is a pig,’ she was saying to herself: ‘nobody ever had 
to pay so much for a pig—or the use of a pig’s name—as you 
will have to pay, my lady.’ : 


Cuapter XXIX. 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


Tne cool head is the great winner in the game of life. To it 
fall all the prizes of the material sort: money; good position in 
the law and commerce; and generally what reputation, of the 
respectable kind, can confer. In rare instances, it even obtains the 
highest honours. These make up to its possessor for a lack of 
enjoyments which by thé nature of the case are denied to him. 
For Love, for Friendship, for almost all kinds of social pleasure, a 
man must be more or less impulsive: if he begins to calculate 
about them, they are lost to him, The Poet has delights which 
the Financier, though he has made millions, can never share. I 
am not of course speaking of the ‘ philosophic mind,’ which, to 
say truth, very few of us, whether poets or otherwise, ever attain 
to, but of the order of man whom his friends term philosophic; the 
world in general a ‘cool head ;’ and his enemies a ‘ cool hand.’ 
He is almost always prosperous. If he be not, he is of all men 
the most miserable; for to Prosperity he has pinned himself, and 
what would be his position with the pin through him and nothing 
to stick it to! 

Mr. Signet was pre-eminently a man of this class, but not alto- 
gether by nature. He had had impulses in his time (he had some 
even now, as we know), but the circumstances of his life and “trade 
had sobered him. He knew how to wait. Men say of a wealthy 
man that he can ‘ afford’ to wait—to hold on to dropping stock till 
it rises, or to depreciated goods till they are in demand again; but 
in nine cases out of ten what has helped him to become rich, has 
been natural aptitude for biding his time. As compared with their 
less prudently constituted fellows, these men are like bill-discounters 
who have to deal with spendthrifts. It is only the cleverest of them, 
however, who are aware how many men are eagerly desirous to get 
matters settled out of hand, even at a loss, and to have done with 
bother. Bother does not affect them, and they are therefore for- 
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tunately ignorant of the jar and jangle that it causes in the whole 
harmony of Being in others: otherwise they would take even 
greater advantage of them than they do. 

Lady Pargiter was by no means what is generally understood 
by the phrase ‘a creature of impulse;’ she inherited the caution 
and total absence of sentiment of her father the money-lender ; but 
she lacked his heavenly temper. No ill-behaviour of his clients 
ever roused him to passion; one man whom the exigencies of the 
case compelled him to send to prison (though he had already re- 
paid his original loan twice over) once spat in his face. Mr. Ingot 
was not a Christian, yet no word of anger crossed his lips. You 
would never have discovered that he had been insulted, unless you 
had been a Taxing Master, and had had that particular Bill of Costs 
relating to the offender under your consideration. But Lady 
Pargiter, besides an ungovernable temper, had been very rich for 
years, which is a great hindrance to patience. The most engaging 
of epicures once observed to me in a moment of confidence (it was 
after some canvas-backed ducks), ‘ I like everything good, and very 
often, and a great deal of it.’ And Lady Pargiter, though not in 
matters relating to the table, had the same tastes. She liked her 
own way always, and to have it at once. 

It was this difference of character between her ladyship and 
Mr. Signet that made the combat between them over Matthew 
Helston’s missing body so much more equal than it looked to be. 
For, at the first blush, her ladysbip would have appeared to have 
both legal and moral right upon her side. 

Mr. Signet’s confidential agent had disappeared with her 
diamonds, for which Mr. Signet was therefore responsible. And if 
she had not been conscious of at least one flaw in her armour, she 
would without doubt have struck the first blow. Her not having 
done so had indeed to Mr. Signet, who knew her character, appeared 
strange, though, unlike Mr. Brail, he could not allow it to have 
been so strange that it ought to have suggested the reason. But 
now her whole conduct was explicable enough, even to her having 
inspired the paragraph in the morning paper which had so deeply 
offended him. Unable to restrain her impatience, yet not daring 
to demand the money from him point-blank, she had used that de- 
vice to draw from him an acknowledgment of his indebtedness; 
and, but for Rutherford’s evidence, might have succeeded. It was 
likely enough that Mr. Signet should have communicated with 
her, and if so he could hardly have expressed his sorrow for what 
had happened, and his hopes that the jewels might be recovered, 
without admitting his responsibility. But now nothing was further 
from his thoughts. If he had decided upon fighting a desperate 
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cause, with nothing but the cabman’s evidence to back it, how 
much more was he ready to do battle now! For not only, suppos- 
ing Miss Selwood’s information was correct, had he discovered the 
weak point of her ladyship’s case, but was more convinced than 
ever that she had the diamonds in her possession: it might have 
been by bribing Helston, or even by murdering him, but ‘ somehow 
or other,’ he said to himself, ‘that woman has got them.’ Fora 
long-headed, cautious man of business, it was extraordinary how he 
loathed Lady Pargiter; his confidence in Patty was perhaps as 
much owing to her evident hatred of her mistress as to the assist- 
ance her testimony promised to him. The accusations which her 
ladyship had been so imprudent as to make against him had 
aroused his deepest resentment, for if there was one thing on which 
he prided himself (and there were many), it was his honesty. This 
sentiment was quite apart from the sensitiveness with which Sabey 
resented the least slur upon her husband’s honour; he had the 
pride of the British tradesman, in that he had paid his way, and 
made it; had not been bankrupt; avd had never, or hardly ever, 
taken advantage of a fellow-creature, except in the way of business. 
Moreover—-and this he plumed himself upon more than all— 
he had refrained from doing dishonest acts on several occasions 
when he might have done them with impunity. Such slanders as 
Lady Pargiter’s were not only galling to a mind thus conscious of 
its own rectitude, but threatened his credit. Her ladyship’s im- 
mense wealth gave her great influsnce; but, on the other hand, 
reflected Mr. Signet, if she was only a little more imprudent, would 
make her well worth ‘shooting at’ in an action for damages. 

On that Sunday afternoon Mr. Brail and his employer had 
a long discussion upon the plan of the coming campaign; for that 
there would be a fight with Lady Pargiter they took for granted. 
The detective was for remaining quite quiet, or, as I am sorry to 
say, he had the discourtesy to express it, for ‘giving the woman 
plenty of rope ;’ but Mr. Signet was eager for action. In the end 
a compromise was effected: it was decided that no direct attack 
should be made against the enemy, but a flank movement, and 
with such a show of force as might draw him:from his entrench- 
ments. A paragraph was to be written to the newspapers taking 
quite another view of the disappearance of the diamonds than that 
which had been already made public. Mr. Signet accordingly 
retired to an upstairs apartment, and devoted himself for some 
hours to composition : it was a line he was not used to, but for 
which in ‘his secret heart he imagined himself to have a natural 
bent; only, he was too modest to compose in the presence of 
another person. Give him solitude, however—and a diction- 
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ary—and the result was one with which he was generally well 
content. 

On the present occasion he elaborated quite a treatise upon 
the annals of his respectable firm: how it had begun in obscurity, 
progressed through integrity and attention to business, and 
culminated in ‘ one of the largest establishments connected with 
jewels and the precious metals in the City of London.’ Then he 
described the ‘system’ on which the establishment worked, and 
showed it to be faultless. One of the precautions it took was only 
to employ assistants after the pattern of the members of the firm 
themselves—namely, of the most unblemished character. Under 
such circumstances it was impossible, he argued, that Messrs. Star 
and Signet could be morally responsible for any loss whatever: 
~ nevertheless, they were always prepared to accept their respon- 
sibilities, however gigantic, which the extent of their resources 
enabled them todo. As to the mysterious disappearance, however, 
of Lady Pargiter’s diamonds, a contemporary had fallen into the 
error of supposing that Messrs. Star and Signet admitted a 
liability which in fact lay altogether elsewhere, as they had written 
and other evidence to prove. 

The space occupied by the missing man in this eloquent com- 
position, notwithstanding that it was a little long and decidedly 
discursive, was about three lines ; nor were the jewels themselves 
much dwelt upon—with the ingenious design of hinting that their 
loss was Lady Pargiter’s business; but as a monograph on the 
House of Star and Signet, it was superb. 

Mr. Brail’s face said so, as his employer read out the rolling 
periods in a sonorous voice. 

‘ Beautiful, beautiful !’ he said, when the reading was finished. 
‘The style is—dear me—’ he looked round, as if for a fitting adjec- 
tive, and his eye, lighting upon a ticket appended to an Aphrodite 
in frosted silver, found what it sought—‘ very chaste. I had no 
idea, sir, you possessed the literary gift. But it won’t do for the 
newspapers.’ 

‘Won't do?’ cried Mr. Signet, the expression of his face 
changing from gratified pride to an irritation that was almost 
truculent. ‘ What’s the matter with it?’ 

‘ Nothing, my dear sir: in its own way it’s perfect; but for a 
newspaper it’s too good.’ 

Mr. Signet’s brow relaxed: he himself thought that there was 
a waste of force in composing such an essay for a penny daily ; but 
' still, a man of genius can’t suit his style to the lower classes: 
moreover, he wanted to see it in print. 

‘It’s all true, and it’s all very pretty,’ continued his critic: ‘ and 
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you needn’t waste it, you know: it will do admirably for a 
Christmas advertisement’ [Mr. Signet shuddered]; ‘ but it shows 
too much the source from which it comes. Apart from its excel- 
lence (which itself, my dear sir, would betray its author), it has too 
much of Star and Signet init. To use a vulgar image, it smells 
of the shop.’ 

‘Smells of the shop?’ repeated Mr. Signet, putting the 
manuscript mechanically to his nose. ‘Not a bit of it. You 
would not have me write about my jewels without speaking of 
myself?’ 

‘Certainly not ; not about your jewels; but we are concerning 
ourselves with Lady Pargiter’s jewels. It is she, we contend, who 
has lost them, or got them: you should have condoled with her, 
just as the other fellow did with you.’ 

‘I couldn’t do it,’ said Mr. Signet candidly. ‘She’s a thief 
and a liar.’ 

‘ Just so,’ answered the other cheerfully ; ‘ but it is injudicious 
to prove it by praising our own truth and integrity. Put it on 
Matthew Helston’s shoulders. Adopt a tone of virtuous indigna- 
tion. Why should a man “poor but honest” be suspected of a 
crime, because the person who has suffered—or, rather, hasapparently 
suffered—is rich and powerful? It is not worth our while, let them 
understand, to defend ourselves in this matter, but we feel that 
something is owing to the character of a tried and faithful servant 
—a man we have trusted with untold gold, and priceless articles of 
vertu. I am no scholar, like you, Mr. Signet, but I know the 
Public and what tickles em, and while you were upstairs I just 
ventured to throw together my own views of how the thing should 
run, and here they are. Perhaps you would kindly put ’em into 
proper shape.’ 

The few sentences the detective had jotted down in his note- 
book were certainly not to be compared to the ornate production 
of Mr. Signet ; but they did not lack a certain vigour, which was 
the more creditable to him considering that he didn’t believe a 
word he wrote. For he still secretly stuck to his first view that 
Helston had made off with the jewels. 

‘Dear me,’ said Mr. Signet, ‘this is very bald—and—um, 
commonplace. “ Respectable young man,” “well connected,” 
“stain of reproach,” “ confidence of employer.” However, I dare 
say I can make something of it—“ wreck of a household ”— 
“ suspend their opinion,”’—That seems all right.’ 

‘Then you can conclude,’ said Mr. Brail, ‘with your own ad- 
mirable hit against Lady Pargiter.’ 

Mr. Signet nodded adhesion ; he was glad that all his labour 
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was not to be thrown away, and he was beginning to be pleased 
with this new and improved version of the affair for a reason that 
even the detective could not have fathomed. His thus putting 
publicly forward his confidence in Helston’s integrity could not but 
be gratifying to Amy Thurlow. 


CHaPTteR XXX. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE LADIES, 


Ricu men who can afford to neglect their business, or idle men 
who have none, have exceptional opportunities (though it does not 
appear that they universally take advantage of them) of cultivat- 
ing the domestic affections. It is curious, when one comes to 
think of it, what a very small portion of his life a man in 
business, or in one of the professions (if he practises as well as 
professes), passes in the society of his wife and children. He sees 
them at breakfast-time, and that is in many cases absolutely 
the only time that he sets eyes upon his little ones, for he does not 
come home to his late dinner till they are gone to bed. In the 
case of his grown-up progeny he dines and spends the evening 
with them—and, except on Sundays, that is all the intercourse 
between them. A vast deal more of his time—that is, of his life 
—is spent with Tom, Dick, and Harry in the Law Courts, or (I 
regret to add) during his afternoon rubbers at the club, than in 
the society of his nearest and dearest. 

Tom and Dick are scarcely aware, perhaps, that he is married ; 
and, on the other hand, his family are not much interested in Tom 
and Dick. He passes, in fact, two separate existences, though we 
are in the habit of speaking and thinking of him as if he had but 
one. Nature, I think, is kind in this matter, or one would fear 
that the absent Paterfamilias would be looked upon by his off- 
spring more as a mere Breadwinner, and less as a Father, than is 
the case with the male parent who can afford to stop at home and 
cultivate the home affections. The stay-at-home, however, fortu- 
nately doesn’t always cultivate them. I have known families who 
complain that dear papa has no occupation of his own, and 
therefore worries himself (i.e. insists on meddling) about matters 
of the house. We all know what a hunting man is within doors 
during a hard frost; and think of having an infliction of the same 
sort always! These things no doubt tend to equalise matters ; 
and may be set down on the per contra side. The man of busi- 
ness and the barrister can scarcely become unpopular at home 
through being too much there, 
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In the case of the little household in Cavendish Grove, Uncle 
Stephen was generally to be found on the nest, while poor Matthew, 
before he left it altogether in so mysterious a fashion, had to 
forage far away for food from morn to eve; and the same fate, 
though he had no household at present, was Mr. Frank Barlow’s. 
On Sundays, of course, that gentleman was at leisure, and I am 
afraid Mr. Signet took this fact into his calculations in defer- 
ring to bring to No. 7 the tidings he had received from Miss 
Selwood, until Monday. I cannot persuade myself that it was 
sheer respect for the Sabbath, when he had passed its morning 
in interviewing that young lady, and its afternoon in literary com- 
position. 

He called about eleven o’clock, when all really hardworking 
lawyers have been in their cobwebs for an hour, and most of them 
have caught a fly or two, and asked boldly for Miss Thurlow. He 
was shown into the dining-room, where that young lady at once 
joined him ; he did not perhaps quite understand that it was for 
Matthew’s sake she could not afford to lose a moment, but sct 
down her promptness to a motive more complimentary to himself. 
Her welcome, however, though perfectly genuine—for how could 
she be otherwise than eager to hear his news ?—was far from demon- 
strative. She did not return the pressure of his hand, and looked 
so grave in answer to his ‘ My dear Miss Thurlow,’ and the sympa- 
thetic manner which accompanied it, that one less conscious of 
his own merits, and of the happiness he proposed to confer, might 
have imagined that she designed to reprove him. She had cause 
enough for gravity, poor soul, as they all had in that house ; 
but her air was designedly more distant than it had been on 
the last occasion. This was because she had assured Mr. Barlow 
that nothing should induce her to alter her behaviour to Mr. 
Signet. 

On the previous day they had had a long discussion about him, 
in the course of which Mr. Barlow had said some hard things of 
the worthy jeweller. He had called him a self-seeking, coarse- 
grained, grasping fellow, who—notwithstanding any pretensions he 
might make to good feeling—had nothing in view but his own 
ends. 

‘TI don’t think he is grasping,’ Amy had rejoined, without any 
reference to the other charges; ‘on the contrary, considering that 
he has so much money, and has made most of it himself, he 
appears to me to be rather careless of expenditure.’ 

* He is ostentatious enough, no doubt.’ 

‘No, I don’t think he is ostentatious, Frank.’ 

Her reading of Mr. Signet’s character was so far correct: he 
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was fond of money—that is to say, he had the British trader’s delight 
in turning the nimble ninepence—but he was too shrewd to be 
avaricious. If he did not know that miser was the Latin for miser- 
able, he felt that they were synonymous terms. Schemés for 
scraping and saving were abhorrent to him. He gave employés 
excellent wages, and upon the whole they liked him. And he treated 
himself to anything to which he took a fancy, regardless of its price. 
He was about to measure his purse against Lady Pargiter’s quite 
as much from his personal dislike of her as with a view of evading 
his responsibility with respect to the jewels, though indeed he 
firmly believed she had got them. 

It is not to be supposed that, even yet, Mr. Frank Barlow was 
jealous of a man double his own age and little more than half his 
height, but his pretensions, which he by this time well understood, 
were naturally offensive to him. It was indeed to the last degree 
impudent of the man to entertain them, knowing as he did that 
Miss Thurlow was engaged ; but, on the other hand, he had never 
made any actual proposal to her; and, if he did, Amy had an all- 
sufficient answer to it. ' 

Under other circumstances, no doubt, she would have taken 
measures for dismissing him at once: but it seemed monstrous to 
her, after that communication of Mr. Durham’s to him, that the 
jeweller should still entertain such hopes; and his aid and coun- 
tenance were just now so necessary to poor Matthew, even though 
it were only to his memory. Moreover, the whole case lay in Mr. 
Signet’s hands, and on him they were dependent for those tidings 
which, to one at least in that household, had become the only 
thing to which her ears were open. 

‘I willnot make an enemy of Mr. Signet, if I can helpit,’ Amy 
had said; not with vehemence, for she showed no sign of ‘ temper,’ 
but with a resolution that not even a lover’s remonstrance could 
shake. 

‘I don’t ask.you to be rude to him,’ returned Mr. Barlow, 
rather weakly, for he himself was a good deal ‘ put out ;’ ‘ but you 
ought not to encourage him.’ 

‘Encourage him, Frank ?’ 

There was an indignation in her eyes as well as her tone which 
should have made the young lawyer repent having used so strong a 
term ; but he prided himself on never making any allegation with- 
out proofs—nor even then, if it was actionable. 

* Youare wearing the ring he gave you on your finger, Amy,’ he 
said. ‘You are well aware that at one time he had the intention 
of proposing to you—yes, you are; if you could not gather it from 
his own conduct to yourself, his behaviour when poor Matthew 
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told him you were engaged to me put that beyond a doubt. And 
being purse-proud, and not a gentleman, nor anything like it, he 
still thinks he has a chance.’ 

Amy made a gesture of disbelief, that had also something of 
disgust in it. 

‘Supposing even that you are right, Frank, which I utterly 
refuse to believe,’ she said, ‘ you have still to explain how I have 
encouraged him.’ 

‘He calls on you personally, and you do not refuse to see him: 
you would have seen him alone yesterday, if I had not prevented 
it. His manner towards you—his affectation of sympathy, that is 
—is most impertinent.’ 

‘But why should he not feel sympathy with us?’ she urged— 
‘a heart of stone might feel it.’ 

‘Then, let him be sympathetic with me. Let him talk to me 
with his hand upon his heart, and in a voice broken with emotion. 
It’s all a piece of acting.’ 

‘Still, you have not yet come to your charge against me of 
encouraging him.’ 

‘Well, you encourage him by pretending to believe his 
sympathy to be genuine; by seeing him alone; by talking to him 
in a confidential manner. I should wish—if it is necessary to see 
the man at all—that your manner to him should be altered.’ 

‘ My dear Frank,’ said Amy, speaking very gently, ‘ I must see 
Mr. Signet when he comes, because he is the bearer of tidings 
which havé a vital interest for me; to please you—though I think 
it cruel and unjust of you to entertain such suspicions of him, under 
the circumstances in which my poor sister and I are placed; any 
man with a heart would as soon think of making love over a death- 
bed—to please you, I will not see Mr. Signet alone; but he has 
been on the whole both kind and considerate to us, and I cannot 
make him the ill return of being uncivil to him. I see nothing 
to find fault with in my manner towards him, and I shall main- 
tain it.’ 

And that was why she was so cold and grave to Mr. Signet 
when he called the next day. 

That gentleman, however, put this down asa consequence of 
the domestic calamity, which each hour, of course, was rendering 
more deep and hopeless. 

‘ And how is your poor sister, Miss Thurlow ?’ 

‘ Her state is most distressing ; but on hearing you were here 
she at once expressed a wish to see you. Will you kindly come 
with me?’ and she moved towards the door, which at her entrance 
she had not closed behind her. 
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‘Well; I wanted to say a few words to you first and alone. I 
have the strangest news to communicate to you concerning Lady 
Pargiter.’ 

‘ That will interest my siaber, Mr. Signet, equally with agen, 
Be good enough to step this way.’ 

Her face was flushed with the recollection of her promise to 
Frank—that is, of the reason why she was declining to let Mr. 
Signet speak with her alone; but her voice was very firm. It 
was impossible to mistake her object, and Mr. Signet set it down 
to a last desperate attempt upon the young woman’s part to resist 
his fascinations. A struggle of this kind was under the circum- 
stances only to have been expected: there were certain ties to be 
sundered; he did not like her the less for not dropping into his 
hands like a ripe peach. Moreover, he found it necessary to obey 
her, and followed her at once into the parlour, where Sabey was 
sitting, fronting the window, as usual, with some baby-clothes upon 
her lap. It was curious, and very sad, to see the change those few 
days of misery had wrought in her. Her figure, always slight, had 
become almost emaciated. Her youth was gone, its brightness and 
buoyancy exchanged for a certain haggard keenness—such as is 
generally to be seen only in the vicious and the degraded: only 
her eyes redeemed her from any such associations. Naturally 
large, they had now attained abnormal dimensions, or perhaps the 
shrinking of the face made it appear so, while the expression of 
them was pitiful to the last degree: ‘homes of silent prayer’ they 
might well indeed be called, but with a certain look of* resolve in 
them, also, which is not the usual accompaniment of religious 
resignation. 

‘It is very kind of you, Mr. Signet, to come to us so often,’ 
she said ; and the jeweller noticed that her voice, though low, had a 
greater clearness than on the last occasion. ‘ Your news is the 
only news that has any interest for us now.’ 

*I only wish it were better, my dear Mrs. Helston: still ’—forhe 
noticed the little colour in her cheeks paled away at once—‘ I have 
at least no worse news for you than on Saturday. It chiefly 
relates to Lady Pargiter. Your husband and I always took the same 
view of her ladyship’s character; but nothing that we thought of 
her can come up to what I have now cause to believe her capable 
of. Conceive her attempting to hold me responsible for her 
diamonds, without even possessing my agent’s receipt for them.’ 
From information received However, to such friends as 
yourself and your excellent sister, I may say exactly what has 
occurred.’ 

Then he repeated to them the revelation made by Miss Patty 
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Selwood. When all was told, and perceiving that Mrs. Helston, to 
whom he had mainly addressed himself, was by no means so moved 
by the recital as he had expected, he turned to her sister. 

‘Mrs. Helston does not appear to comprehend the enormous 
importance that the absence of this receipt may be to us ?’ 

‘ Nay, rather, Mr. Signet, she does not—nor, I confess, do I— 
perceive its bearing upon the disappearance of her husband.’ 

The jeweller, whom the glitter of the diamonds had for the 
time, as it were, blicded to this other particular, hastened to repair 
his mistake. 

‘Then let me explain that at once,’ he said. ‘The fact I 
speak of has a very strong though indirect relation to your 
domestic calamity ; it makes Rutherford’s evidence against Lady 
Pargiter of much more weight ; it points to her guilty knowledge 
of the robbery, and therefore, by implication, of what has become 
of Mr. Helston, and in this light it is hopeful.’ 

‘ In what respect ?’ inquired Amy. 

‘ Well; though she may have stolen the diamonds, it is unlikely 
that she would have gone to the length of —— of doing any bodily 
harm to Mr. Helston. She has probably only put him out of the 
way. I mean that, since there must needs be some guilty person 
in this matter, it is better if it turns out to be her ladyship than 
any ordinary criminal who might stick at nothing. It is this re- 
flection that gives me such satisfaction in her waiting-maid’s 
statement.’ 

‘But it is incredible,’ said Amy, ‘that even Lady Pargiter— 
or indeed any woman—could have 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon; it’s just like a woman,’ interrupted 
Mr. Signet. ‘ Or rather I should say,’ he added, with a sudden 
remembrance of the sex of his auditors, ‘it is just like the conduct 
of a person unused to commit this class of crimes. Her course of 
conduct has been so audacious, and so careless of the consequences. 
She sends her own servant to recall the cab (which, remember, she 
has since denied); she persuades Mr. Helston to remain under her 
roof on the pretence of hospitality, and then causes him to be 
deprived by force of that which has been entrusted to his charge ; 
but, being honest and faithful, he refuses, no matter under what 
pressure, to furnish her with the receipt which constitutes her 
legal claim.’ 

‘But should not Matthew have given her the receipt before he 
quitted the house the first time?’ observed Amy. 

‘A very judicious remark,’ observed Mr. Signet: ‘the very 
one that Mr. Brail—my detective—himself made, when I suggested 
my view of the case. Yes, she had his receipt, no doubt ; but, some- 
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how or other, Mr. Helston must have had the opportunity of destroy- 
ing it afterwards, when he perceived her wicked intentions. That 
is only a bare supposition, of course, but the whole affair is at present 
guesswork ; nothing that we can suppose is, at all events, more 
improbable than what has actually occurred; and my explanation 
of the matter accounts for both the absence of the receipt and the 
disappearance of Mr. Helston. As to the latter—which is, of course, 
our main consideration—I am unable to dismiss from my mind the 
circumstance that your excellent husband was personally obnoxious 
to Lady Pargiter. This, though it may not absolutely account for 
everything, may be a factor in the case. She may have attempted 
to bribe him : there may have been a quarrel ; and, being of an un- 
governable temper and utterly unscrupulous, she may have been 
driven further than she intended.’ 

‘Do you mean to suggest,’ said Sabey in hollow tones, ‘ that 
this woman has mwrdered my husband ?’ 

‘My dear madam, nothing of the kind: you alarm me above 
measure, and make me regret having reposed my confidence in 
you. To one person—that is to say, without a witness—one can say 
anything : that is why I was so anxious to speak with Miss Thurlow 
alone upon this matter. I hope another time that she will under- 
stand that I havea reason for what I ask. But before a witness— 
that is to say, when you are both present—it is unadvisable to open 
one’s heart too unreservedly. Not that Lady Pargiter has any right 
to complain of my saying anything. The infamous accusations of 
dishonesty that she has made against myself and Mr. Helston ’ 

‘When? where ?’ inquired Sabey with sudden eagerness: her 
liquid eyes aglow, like the phosphorescent gleam of some ocean 
lake. 
‘She made them to Mr. Brail; she made them to her waiting- 
maid ; she caused them, without doubt, to find their way on Satur- 
day into print. By-the-by, I have another newspaper paragraph 
to show you, that concerns us all, Mrs. Helston.’ 

‘Let me see it: give it to me,’ she cried, with eagerness. Amy 
made no attempt to stop her: the infamous suggestions against her 
husband’s honour of which she was already in possession had had, 
as Uncle Stephen had predicted, by no means a bad effect upon Sabey. 
Strange to say, indeed, they might be said to have had a good effect ; 
they had substituted for her brooding an indignant, almost defiant 
frame of mind, and for her despondent and despairing thoughts all 
sorts of schemes for vindicating his innocence, which, however vague 
and impracticable, were by comparison a wholesome mental pabulum. 
It gave her a sort of galvanic strength, and, what was of real conse- 
quence, a desire for life, though but for a single end. Even though 
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her Matthew were lost for ever to her, she would not wish to die 
before she had given the lie to his detractors, and cleared his 
memory from reproach. 

‘ This paper takes quite a different view,’ observed MY. Signet 
encouragingly. 

‘Yes: I suppose I ought to be thankful for it,’ said Sabey with 
a sad smile. 

‘ The writer, at all events, meant kindly,’ put in Amy, who was 
reading over her shoulder. 

‘I am sure he did,’ said the jeweller, blushing ; not because he 
had written the paragraph, for, as we know, that was not the case, 
but because he knew that he was producing the impression that he 
had done so. 

‘ Have you brought me back Matthew’s picture ?’ inquired Sabey 
softly. 

‘No; not to-day : yesterday was Sunday, you know—a dies non 
—I shall hope to bring it you’—here he turned to Amy—*‘to- 
morrow.’ 
~~ My sister will be glad to have it back,’ said Amy. It was 
very disagreeable to Mr. Signet that she would persist in avoiding 
any reference to herself. He was discouraged by the result of his 
visit altogether, though he felt that he might have made a worse 
impression but for his own dexterity. The indifference these women 
had manifested to his news about the diamonds was most extraor- 
dinary ; of course they were anxious about Helston, but they seemed 
to have no sense of comparison. He began to think that Amy had 
not quite so much intelligence as he had credited her with; and 
yet, somehow, he did not think less of her on that account. The 
tenderness of the Dove seemed in her case preferable to the saga- 
city of the Owl. And yet, with all her quietness, he was aware 
that there was a certain air of self-confidence about her—the natural 
fruit, had he but known it, of independence of character: and that 
also gave him satisfaction. He felt that a woman of that kind, if 
properly dressed (so he put it,as though she had been on the board 
instead of at it), would look uncommonly well at the head of his 
table. 

Amy did not accompany him, as on the last occasion,‘to the 
front door, but rang the parlour bell for the maidservant ; and he 
could not but perceive that the pressure of his hand at parting 
was not returned. 

This wounded his self-love. Still, all previous engagements 
notwithstanding, he could scarcely conceive her refusing the sole 
surviving representative of Star and Signet if he should really 
condescend to propose to her. At present, he had not positively 
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made up his mind to do so. If Lady Pargiter’s guilt should be 
brought home to her, he would offer the girl his hand; but if it 
should tyrn out that Matthew Helston had absconded with the jewels, 
he was not sure his passion for her was so strong that it would sur- 
vive her connection with disgrace. 


CuapterR XXXI. 
UNCLE STEPHEN'S VIEW. 


Ir sometimes happens, though very rarely, that some great passen- 
ger-ship, bound for America or the Indies, will go down in the waste 
of ocean and leave not a vestige of her existence behind her: and 
even then in the minds of those who have had their dear ones 
entrusted to her treacherous keeping there is hope. She may have 
been delayed by contrary winds, or beaten out of her course; then 
when such time elapses as to forbid that supposition, it is possible 
—just possible—that she may have been wrecked on some out-of 
the-way if not unknown coast, and her living tenants saved. But 
even this well-nigh desperate case affords no parallel, in respect of 
its lack of hope, to that of the sudden disappearance in the waste 
of London of an honest man entrusted with a great treasure. 
Every suggestion of common sense points to but one explanation 
of such a mystery. To those who believe in his integrity he is as 
a dead man; and in their eyes it is better so, since, otherwise, he 
must needs be what he appears in the eyes of the world at large— 
a Thief. 

Into the minds of Matthew Helston’s wife and sister this last 
supposition, indeed, could never enter: but day by day the other 
alternative was being urged with greater force upon them ; it was 
a sort of peine forte et dure of the mind; the weight upon it 
was increased hour by hour—‘as much as they could bear,’ as 
the old brutal statute said, ‘and more.’ 

Sabey still took her meals—nourishment sufficient to keep life 
and even strength within her, for strength, she vaguely felt, might, 
for Matthew’s sake, be required of her; but she took them in her 
own room; society, even that of her own belongings, was become 
too much for her; to conversation, even upon the subject next 
her heart, she could no longer give attention. Mr. Barlow saw her 
every evening for a few minutes ; she looked for his coming vaguely: 
he might be the bearer of some news. And Uncle Stephen would 
come and sit in silence by her side, with her little hand clasped 
in his, for half an hour at a time. But so cruel was her case, that 
friendship and sympathy had lost their power. 
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Both men were too honest and too wise any longer to encourage 
hope within her, and it was for that alone she yearned; and the 
visits of Mr. Signet were, for this reason, absolutely more welcome 
to her. 

Amy’s presence, on the other hand, was very precious: not from 
the habit of old days and their associations unconsciously working 
with her, but because Amy alone knew what she felt, and could, in 
part at least, share her sorrow. She insisted, however, on her 
sister’s dining below stairs. 

‘It is hard.enough for dear Uncle Stephen as it is,’ she said: 
‘I am very hard upon him mysel : 

‘ He understands, darling,’ put in Amy. 

‘I hope so, I trust so. Matthew owes him so much; tell him 
if Llive, and if—’ (she would have said, supposing her husband was 
not alive, but she could not frame the words)—‘I will repay him 
with my utmost love and service; but just now, I can only think 
of Matthew.’ 

On the evening of Mr. Signet’s visit, the three had a long talk 
together over Matthew’s case. Mr. Barlow, of course, had seen the 
second newspaper paragraph, and brought it home with him. 

He ascribed it to the mere spirit of newspaper opposition ; that 
since one journal had taken sides with Lady Pargiter, its rival leant 
towards Mr. Signet’s view of the case. 

‘I don’t think the man himself could have written it,’ he said ; 
‘it is not sufficiently egotistic : he could never have kept Star and 
Signet out of it for so many lines.’ 

‘We understood from Mr. Signet’s manner to-day,’ said Amy, 
using the plural by design, ‘that he had, at all events, instigated 
the paragraph.’ 

‘Instigated ?’ cried Uncle Stephen; ‘it’s his own! I could 
swear to it as though I had seen his handwriting. That mens 
conscia recti of his betrays him.’ 

‘Tt is not badly composed, however, for the purpose for which it 
is intended,’ remarked Mr. Barlow, who had seen nothing inappro- 
priate in the quotation. ‘As a defence of Matthew’s moral 
character it is of course contemptible, but it is likely enough to 
make Lady Pargiter show her hand.’ 

Uncle Stephen was about to speak, but altered his mind. 

‘You mean to say that there will be a lawsuit ?’ inquired Amy. 

‘Yes, my dear: Mr. Signet, as I understand, is resolved, sup- 
posing the waiting-maid’s evidence to be trustworthy, to fight 
it out.’ 

‘I did not like to mention it to him this morning,’ said Amy, 
‘because it might look as if we thought he was not doing his best ; 
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but why does not Mr, Signet offer a reward for the recovery of the 
jewels? That would surely help us.’ 

‘Very likely,’ observed Mr. Barlow cynically: * but the question 

he puts to himself is, will it help him? His present object is to 
pretend the loss of the jewels is no business of his, and whoever 
first offers the reward will appear to make it his business.’ 

‘Why should not we offer a reward for Matthew?’ said Uncle 
Stephen. ‘ That’s our business, surely.’ 

‘IT have thought of that, of course,’ replied Mr. Barlow, with 
rather a pitying air. ‘But looking at the matter all round, I 
think we had better not do that—at least, at present. The Police— 
all constituted authorities, in fact—are doing their best to elucidate 
the affair ; and an offer of a reward would only call more public 
attention to it—which is far from desirable.’ 

‘Why ?’ inquired Amy. 

‘Well, really, my dear, you astonish me by such a question, 
Is not your poor brother-in-law’s name bandied about already 
sufficiently ? And yet, you may be sure, these paragraphs are but 
the beginning of things. If you heard, as I “ what is said in 
every omnibus and railway carriage , 

‘I should not care what I heard,’ interrupted Amy, ‘if only 
more publicity could assist us in finding Matthew. What is the 
opinion of the whole world to Sabey—who is the person we have 
alone to consider in this matter—compared with that ?’ 

‘That sort of publicity could not assist us, Amy,’ said Mr, 
Barlow ; he spoke quietly, without the least trace of irritation, but 
his face showed a rising colour. 

‘I think—not immediately, perhaps, but very shortly—Sabey 
ought herself to be consulted in the matter,’ observed Uncle 
Stephen. ‘She is, as Amy says, our first consideration ; and no 
inconvenience or distress of mind to any one—to ourselves, for 
example—ought to prevent our leaving a stone unturned.’ 

‘You will, of course, act, Mr. Durham, as you think proper,’ 
replied the lawyer. 

Nothing more, for the moment, was said on this point; but 
when Amy had withdrawn to join her sister, ‘I hope,’ said 
Mr. Barlow, ‘ you did not suppose that it was with any reference to 
myself—that is, with respect to the reputation of the family with 
which I am about to be connected—that I opposed any reward being 
offered with regard to Matthew ?’ 

‘Well, to say the truth, Barlow, I thought that might have 
weighed with you.’ 

‘I think it did not—I hope it did not, Mr. Durham. But I 
confess I object to our taking any action which may be supposed to 
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be in common with Mr. Signet. He is in my opinion pursuing 
a most unwarrantable and unscrupulous course. He knows that 
Lady Pargiter has no more possession of those diamonds than I 
have.’ 

‘I certainly think it very improbable,’ mused Mr. Durham. 

‘Improbable? It is impossible. The notion that the woman 
should have stolen her own jewels is monstrous. As to the receipt 
—it may have been destroyed by accident ; that matters not to us 
one fig. The question for us is not where the jewels are, but 
where is Matthew ?’ 

‘ And what is your view ?’ 

‘I believe John Rutherford could tell us all, if he chose. He 
has trumped up that story about having left his fare in Moor 
Street. I don’t believe one word of it.’ 

‘Then you must needs believe he has murdered him ?’ : 

‘I hope for the best, and in God’s mercy, Mr. Durham; 
but that is my conviction,’ answered Mr. Barlow gravely. ‘There 
is no other way out of it.’ 

‘There are plenty of ways out of it, my dear sir, if we had but 
the wit to see them,’ returned Uncle Stephen. ‘From all I can 
gather, the cabman isan honest fellow, and—which weighs with me 
still more—he was personally attached to Matthew. A man may 
murder a stranger for money, or even a blood relation whom he 
does not love; but not his friend. Sabey has been kind to 
Rutherford’s wife, and he has shown himself sensible of it. He 
must have had both gratitude and likingto contend against. We 
are presupposing a monstrosity in imputing murder, under such 
circumstances, to such a man. Besides, he has had scores of 
opportunities before this one.’ 

‘Yes; but this was the last chance, and he knew it. That 
some one has done it is morally certain. Do you prefer to think 
Lady Pargiter the murderess ?’ 

‘Don’t let us use such words, Mr. Barlow, till they have been 
justified by the event,’ said Uncle Stephen reprovingly. 

‘Do you think Matthew would have parted with those jewels, 
then, and kept his life ?’ 

‘Mr. Barlow,’ returned Uncle Stephen, ‘I know Matthew 
Helston better than you do, and certainly respect him as much. 
Of course I do not think that.’ 

‘Then, in my opinion, all that we have to hope for is this— 
that, since the robbery must in all probability have been committed 
by several persons, in time they will quarrel among themselves, 
and Matthew’s memory will be cleared of stain.’ 

‘That does not follow,’ said Uncle Stephen. ‘When M, 
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d’Anglade was in prison, where he died, after the torture, for his 
supposed robbery of the Count de Montgomery, it is on record 
that the whole body of Paris thieves were cognisant that two of 
their number—Belestre and Gagnard—were the real culprits.’ 

‘Then it appears that you are more hopeless respecting this 
terrible affair than even I am ?’ 

‘No: Icannot say I am without hope,’ answered Uncle Stephen 
thoughtfully. ‘I have lived too Jong in the world not to know 
how expectation is baulked, even though it be of a misfortune.’ 

‘But you feel certain that the diamonds have been stolen ?’ 

Mr. Durham hesitated ; held his chin in his hand, as was his 
habit when thinking deeply ; and then slowly replied: ‘ Yes: we 
must suppose them to have been stolen.’ 

‘Then Matthew, as you agreed with me, cannot be alive ?’ 

‘I did not say that, Barlow: in my opinion, he would not have 
parted with what was entrusted to him, save with his life. But 
they might have been forced from him. This affair is not one of 
alternatives—that is the view of the police, no doubt; but it is 
much too shallow and narrow. Ten thousand things may have 
taken place where one thing does take place. I am inclined to 
think that in this case something very abnormal, and out of the 
policeman’s beat, has happened. To Sabey and Amy—dear souls 
—I may have appeared indifferent: I did not wish to melt their 
waxen hearts by too much show of sympathy; but night and day, 
of late, I have thought of nothing but Matthew.’ 

‘Then you have a theory to account for his disappearance ?’ 
exclaimed Mr. Barlow eagerly. He would have called his com- 
panion ‘a very bad man of business’ (meaning a ‘ dreamer ’), but he 
had a genuine admiration for his abilities; and he thought it 
quite possible that, where practical minds were at fault, his ingenuity 
might supply a clue. 

‘ Well, yes, I have. It seems wild enough, but then the whole 
affair is wild, and similia similibus curantur, as Mr. Signet would 
say. And, again, it is not a rose-water solution of the enigma; one 
cannot object to it that it makes things too pleasant. Still, it’s 
better than murder or robbery.’ 

‘If your explanation avoids these two horns of the dilemma, 
it must indeed be worth hearing,’ said Mr. Barlow. 

‘ Turn the key in the door, will you ?’ continued Uncle Stephen. 
‘I should not like even Amy to come in just now. I feel that I 
could not pull myself together in a moment.’ The old man’s face 
indeed showed a pain that was distressing to behold, and his voice 
was feeble and broken. ‘ You must excuse me, sir,’ he said, with a 
certain dignity, ‘but this lad is dear to me as the apple of my 
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eye. Whatever I tell you now—whether it turns out to be the 
fact or otherwise—I must have your promise that it will be kept 
secret.’ 

‘ You may trust me, Mr. Durham: I shall regard you as a client 
in consultation.’ 

A smile flitted across Uncle Stephen’s face, but only to leave 
it graver than before. 

‘I have noticed for some time,’ he said, ‘a certain depression 
in Matthew; he has been always quiet and even depressed, you will 
say, since you have known him,—though I remember him, just after 
his marriage, poor fellow, full of hope and joy; but of late his 
melancholy has deepened. It has seemed to me as though he 
were always making an effort to throw off some monopolising 
thought. Has that struck you, Mr. Barlow?’ 

The lawyer shook his head. 

‘No: I have not noticed any deeper depression. He always 
seemed to me a disappointed man, and, if I may say so without 
offence, to have entertained, somewhat weakly, a sort of grudge 
against the general arrangements of the world in consequence. I 
am speaking very plainly.’ 

‘No matter, sir; if ever there was a time for plain speech, it 
has come now,’ returned Uncle Stephen. ‘As to the “ grudge,” I 
have noticed that too, but only quite recently. His talk to me of 
late has been vehement against the unjust distribution of wealth, 
and of the harshness engendered by habits of luxury. I thought 
nothing of that; it is a poor man’s poor privilege; and to one 
with Matthew’s gifts and sense of justice, many things must have 
seemed hard. But, within the last few weeks, his prejudices have 
taken a more personal direction. The dislike he expressed for 
Lady Pargiter—who seems to be a most contemptible woman— 
was quite unworthy of him, and, curiously enough, this seemed to 
extend to her inanimate possessions—I refer to her diamonds.’ 

The lawyer bowed his head; he was attentive enough to what 
his companion said, but had no notion whither he was driving. 

‘The diamonds, you see,’ continued Uncle Stephen, with the 
air of one who talks and thinks at the same time, ‘ have been the 
immediate cause of much inconvenience and worry to him; they 
took him from his home of nights, and exposed him to humilia- 
tions, and—as I have since learnt—even to insults. How 
strange it seems that a few sparkling stones, which only served 
to make more hideous the woman that owned them, should be the 
cause of such trouble ; stones that might have been turned to bread, 
or, in worthier hands, have realised the dreams of science !’ 

‘But, excuse me, Mr. Durham, that will not hold water,’ 
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interrupted the lawyer. ‘ When that comes to be fried, it means 
erack-brained socialism—mere madness.’ 

‘Just so: yet those words, which I have purposely addressed 
to you as my own, Matthew Helston spoke to me the very night on 
which he disappeared from us. In my opinion, as in yours, it 
seems, they were mere madness.’ 

‘Good Heavens! do you think he was mad?’ 

* Of course I should not have thought so had nothing come of 
it; indeed, as it was, I remember rallying him upon his strange 
opinions: “if Mr. Signet knew them,” I said, “ he would be afraid 
of your dropping those diamonds into the river.’ And then he 
answered what I think has now great significance. “No; if I took 
them, I should certainly not enrich Father Thames with them ”— 
implying, of course, that he would take them for himself.’ 

‘To “realise the dreams of science,” ’ observed Mr. Barlow, in 


a hushed voice; ‘ that is, to furnish the funds for the prosecution 
of his invention, I suppose. I am afraid a jury 

‘Never mind the juries just now, Mr. Barlow: nevertheless, 
what you suggest is possible. Poor Madge was no doubt another 
disturbing element with him ; but mainly it was the jewels. My 
theory (of course it is nothing more, but it has the advantage of 


explaining everything) is that, through dwelling almost exclusively 
upon this single subject, Matthew’s mind became unhinged. Of 
course there has been method in his madness; he did return to 
Lady Pargiter’s: (she has lied about that, it seems, and been 
found out :) and afterwards dismissed the cabman with the pre- 
tence that he was going to remain in Moor Street. Then, under 
the influence of his monomania, he took away the diamonds.’ 

‘It is possible,’ mused the lawyer. ‘I have known cases quite 
as black where we have pulled the man through. There is nothing 
like kleptomania for bamboozling a jury.’ 

‘Good Heavens, sir, will you keep your mind clear of juries!’ 
exclaimed Uncle Stephen impatiently. ‘For my part, I would as 
soon have diamonds on the brain as twelve men in a box. The 
mania I speak of has no more to do with kleptomania than has a 
horse-chestnut with a chestnut horse. It is a mental aberration 
—analogous to sleep-walking—caused by allowing the thoughts to 
dwell upon one topic, and those depressed by melancholy are 
especially subject to it. That is my view of Matthew’s case. It 
explains all that can be explained, and it contains this comfort in 
it—such aberrations are temporary; so Matthew may yet be 
restored to us and in his right mind.’ 

It was on the tip of Mr. Barlow’s tongue to say, ‘ And the 
diamonds?’ But he thought it might suggest juries, and cause 
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another outbreak: moreover, he had a high opinion of Mr. 
Durham’s intelligence as a psychologist, and thought his theory 
worth attention. 

It was noteworthy that this opinion of Mr. Durham’s was the 
first expression of a doubt from the side of Matthew’s friends, not 
indeed of his innocence, but of his absolute disconnection with the 
Robbery in Moor Street. 


(To be continued.) 





Our Old Countrp Cowns. 


VII. 


Ir has often been observed that the inhabitants of mountainous 
countries are conspicuous for the love of their homes and their 
native land. Born in a sheltered valley, where all the scenes are 
beautiful, they have been accustomed from early youth, often 
almost from infancy, to look up at the peaks and hilltops above, 
and in their fancy compare their outlines with familiar objects. In 
such places legends abound, and many are the weird stories of 





























Whittlesea. 


giants, and ghosts, and witches; in such places also the writers of 
romance always love to lay their scenes. 

But there is also a charm in the low marsh lands that binds 
the inhabitants to them and makes them quite as patriotic and 
as much attached to their native fens. Nearly every acre has 
been won by the labour of their own hands, and they spend their 
lives, and are content to spend them, in compelling the thorns and 
briars to give way, however slowly, to the fir-tree and myrtle. 
Rogers has finely described the Dutch republics, when speaking of 
the fall of Venice: ‘ There was in my time another republic, also 
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a place of refuge for the unfortunate—and not only at its birth, 
but to the last hour of its existence—which had established itself 
in like manner among the waters, and which shared the same 
fate; a republic the citizens of which, if not more enterprising, 
were far more virtuous, and could say to the great nations of the 
world, Your countries were acquired by conquest or by inherit- 
ance, but ours is the work of our own hands; we renew it day 
by day, and but for us it might cease to be to-morrow—a re- 
public in its progress for ever warred on by the elements, and how 
often by men more cruel than they !—yet constantly cultivating 
the arts of peace; and, short as was the course allotted to it (only 
three times the life of man, according to the Psalmist), producing, 
amidst all its difficulties, not only the greatest seame,n but the 
greatest lawyers, the greatest physicians, the most accomplished 
scholars, the most skilful painters, and statesmen as wise as they 
were just.’ Much of the fen land was drained by Hollanders, whom 
Sir Cornelius Vermuyden brought over with him to assist in the 
great work. Many words of Dutch origin are still used in the 
fen districts, and in the market-places; when the country people 
come in with their produce, we see a great number of faces that 
bear strong witness to their Dutch forefathers. Yet when they 
first landed they were not by any means popular among the 
original inhabitants, and one is surprised to learn that even 
Cromwell himself was found among those who regarded the 
strangers with prejudice. 

It is, perhaps, not very easy to explain the system or systems 
of drainage that reclaimed the marsh lands of Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, Northampton, and Bedford. But, in a few words, 
the following outline, free from technical terms, may be accepted 
as approaching a slight history. There was at one time in the 
East of England a vast marsh, or sometimes it might properly be 
called an inland sea, that covered a district of about two thousand 
square miles. It extended, according to an old map of Dugdale’s, 
from Newmarket. almost to King’s Lynn, and from Peterborough 
away into the low lands of Norfolk and Suffolk. This dismal 
swamp had existed from remote times, and the embankments which 
the Romans built along the coast-line to keep out the sea-water to 
some extent, rather increased the evil than remedied it; for the 
water was kept back from its outlet into the sea, though of course 
they had begun to provide for this,and Roman dykes are yet 
traceable in some parts of the vast expanse. Almost all the rain- 
fall of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottingham found its way, 
through the Ouse, or Nene, or Trent, into the swampy lake; and 
we yet see abandoned channels of rivers which had deposited their 
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silt into such deep beds that their old course was choked and a new 
outlet was forced through the soft yielding marsh land. Often in 
American rivers we see the same now. Some of the streams that 
join the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence have deposited silt until 
they have overflowed their banks in very rainy weather, and gra- 
dually formed marshes of uncertain extent; through these marshes 
the river flows in constantly changing channels, or else is lost in 
the broad swampy lakes that are so characteristic of the American 
continent. 

Now, if we can imagine a dreary waste of two thousand miles, 
with here and there perhaps a slight sandy elevation, on which the 
fen-land population had found a rest for the sole of their foot; if 
we can imagine these now fertile lands almost without roads, and 
the inhabitants going in boats or canoes from house to house, we 
shall be able to understand the nature of the country that had to 
be dealt with in the time of the Stuarts. 

The formation of the great Bedford Level, as the fen district is 
called, is very easily understood. A ridge of oolite hills bounds 
it on the west, and from this range the six rivers of the Level 
descend into the low countries—the Ouse, the Cam, the Nen or 
Nene, the Welland, the Glen, and the Witham. The land gra- 
dually slopes towards the east, and the rivers bring with them 
their freight of sediment which plays so conspicuous a part in 
geological formations and in enriching meadows. This débris is 
caused, of course, by the wearing away of the rocks and soils 
through which in its wanderings the stream passes before it reaches 
the sea. But the mouth of the river is the part which receives 
the greatest accumulation; for here the salt and fresh waters meet, 
and the temporary stagnation allows a better chance for depositing 
whatever is held in suspension. Another element here comes into 
play. The waters of the ocean contain countless millions of micro- 
scopic animalculew, and when these are brought into contact with 
fresh water they die immediately ; and, falling to the bottom, they 
add their tiny bodies to the accumulating silt. The rivers when 
in flood find barriers of their own making, and overflow the low 
lands that lie nearest their course. And so in the lapse of time 
shallow lakes, without an outlet, are covered with a native growth 
of rushes and reeds, and, as drainage raises the surface of a country, 
so saturating with water lowers its level, and the marsh sinks. In 
the same way a sponge that is full of water gains in bulk when 
the wateris removed. There is a singular illustration of this from 
the circumstance that it was at one time a practice in the fens in 
very dry seasons to let the water back again into the courses, and 
so irrigate the roots of the parched-up crops; and, exceptionable 
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as such a system was, it had occasionally beneficial results. But 
the cause of the parching of the soil was that it was drained too 
little, and not too much; for the July sun baked the surface and 
rendered it almost impervious to dew or moisture, when the latter 
was only sparingly supplied. And now we know that if we remove 
water to the depth of three feet by drains the land suffers much 
less from drought. Not only dces its more spongy nature collect 
all that can be caught, but the long tap-roots of the growing crops 
penetrate far below the surface and find their supply of moisture. 
In root crops this is so conspicuously the case that the very largest 
and best are looked for always now after the driest summers. 

The early history of the draining operations shows that the 
engineers of the day were not skilful, and their undertakings, as 
they were called, met with continual disaster and disappointment. 
Indeed, the English were backward in all skilled labour as com- 
pared with their Continental neighbours. ‘ We relied very much 
on foreigners, says Mr. Smiles, ‘for our harbour engineering. 
Thus, when a new haven was required at Yarmouth, Joas Johnsen, 
the Dutchman, was employed on the banks of the Wytham at 
Boston; Matthew Hakes was sent from Gravelines, in Flanders, to 
repair it, and he brought with him, not only the mechanics, but 
the manufactured iron required for the work ; and when an engine 
was needed to pump water from the Thames for the supply of 
London, Peter Morice, the Dutchman, brought one from Holland, 
together with the necessary workmen.’ King James I., when he 
heard of the inundations that afflicted the fen countries in the 
early part of his reign, declared that, for the honour of his kingdom, 
he would not let so large a district lie at the mercy of the waters, 
‘and if no other would undertake the charge of clearing them, 
he would himself be the undertaker.’ The choice of Chief Justice 
Popham was hardly a happy one; but he sent him and a company 
of Londoners to undertake the works, and their labours are to be 
traced still in *‘ Popham’s Eau,’ and the ‘ Londoners’ Lode.’ But 
want of scientific knowledge marked their operations, and it was 
soon evident that they were not to be crowned with success; and 
then James was induced to employ Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, with 
his Dutch workmen, to carry out the work which had failed. Ata 
somewhat later period the efficiency of our Dutch neighbours was 
recognised in a manner they would hardly have desired; for when 
Blake defeated the great Van Tromp many prisoners were taken, 
and five hundred were sent to labour on the drainage works of the 
Bedford Level, where their skill proved to be of great service ; and 
they stayed upon the district we are describing for two years, when 
peace enabled them to return home; and after the battle of Dunbar, 
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when so many of Leslie’s army were taken prisoners by Cromwell, 
numbers were sent down and employed on the Bedford Level, where 
they afterwards settled. A singular entry appears in an order 
made at a Council of State: ‘Ordered that the Scots that are not 
yet provided with clothes be forthwith provided for here, according 
as the Scctch prisoners were, and at the same rates.’ One seems 
to think that they would have had a poor chance, without such 
a merciful act, of resisting the malaria of the low lands. It has 
been said that a want of skill, or engineering knowledge, was 
observable in the efforts of the first ‘ undertakers,’ as they were 
called, and that is principally because they only drained locally, 
and did not provide for a final discharge of the waters; so that, 
indeed, a local drainage generally sent the surplusage into ad 

joining marsh. One is reminded of an ingenious American who 
banished rats from his premises by sprinkling caustic potass in 
the neighbourhood of their holes, which were quite cavernous, and 
when the ground burnt their feet they left him. ‘ But,’ the writer 
asked, ‘what becomes of them?’ ‘That,’ he said, ‘I cannot tell 
you; but I fancy my neighbours could give you some further in- 
formation about them.’ Well; Vermuyden has cften been blamed 
for his want of skill, though it was really the want of money that 
prevented this excellent engineer from carrying out his designs. 
It is not difficult to understand that, with land formed as the great 
Bedford Level was, its surface actually lay above the sea, into which 
the rivers sluggishly, and through very devious courses, emptied 
their waters, and Vermuyden at once pointed out that the prin- 
cipal object to be gained was to deepen the channels of the rivers 
and secure a final outlet. Of course, when the circumstance is 
taken into consideration that the swamp was above the ocean 
level, all the rest seems easy, and very far different from the fight 
against the storms he had left in Holland. There the land actually 
lay below the ocean level, and the storms of the North Sea had to 
be staved off by embankments that were the work of men’s hands. 
Old Dutch pictures show us the inhabitants sometimes crowding 
upon these, watching the tempest, and uncertain if it would be safe 
to return to their dwellings; and indeed the list of floods through 
broken embankments is a very terrible one, nor, it is to be feared, 
is it yet quite complete. The windmill, and the steam-engine, in 
later times, have been the salvation of the Dutch, while on our 
side of the Channel the height of the marsh lands has served us in 
better stead. One seems almost to fancy that when the monks 
settled on the Islands, as the rising lands of the district are called, 
a better system of drainage was at least for a time inaugurated, or 
else they would never have been able to prosper. There is the 
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beautiful Abbey of Croyland, that even now is a delight to a 
stranger, and in this the monks lived, from all accounts, in luxury 
for many centuries. 

The triple bridge here shown is a perfect: curiosity. It must 
have spanned over some half-stagnant watercourses in its time, or 
perhaps running brooks, but now it stretches its three limbs over 
a dry road. A fabulous antiquity has been assigned to it, but a 
very superficial examination of the mouldings will show that it 
cannot date its pedigree further back than the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. One thing is very certain, that the monks of 


Triple Bridge, Croyland. 


Croyland, who built it and the grand Abbey, had plenty of fertile 
land at their disposal, and that induces one to suppose that, after 
the dissolution of the monasteries, the fen lands began to deteriorate 
in value ; indeed, Dugdale expressly says that Croyland Abbey was 
a perfect paradise, and in its spacious grounds and gardens the 
best of fruits were to be found. A writer has said that ‘ among the 
places one often hears of, but few ever see, may be reckoned Croy- 
land, or Crowland, in Lincolnshire, famous for its Abbey. It lies 
in the very heart of the fens; and the traveller whom business or 
accident takes there for the first time, say from Spalding or 
Market Deeping, will not soon forget either the way by which he 
reaches it or the place when reached.’ Of course it will be seen that 
the account was written before there was any station there on the 
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Great Northern Railway. ‘For miles the road extends through a 
dead flat, where endless drains, occasional large sheets of water, 
pollard willows, and, if he be fortunate, a flight of wild ducks, are 
the only objects that meet his gaze. Not a habitation or a human 
being anywhere appears. 

* Theroad itself, often raised to a considerable height, causes him 
many a twinge of fear as to the consequences of his horse starting 
at any sudden occurrence and dropping the vehicle over the un- 
protected edge; and if another vehicle meets him in such places, 
he must have confidence indeed in the animal if he does not get 
out and, carefully holding him by the head, lead him to within a 
very few inches of the edge, and there keep him while the other 
vehicle passes. But the town is reached, and the superb ruins of 
the monastery at once attract the eye, and suggest all sorts of 
pleasant anticipations as to the place itself. Curiously, we are 
disappointed. Never surely before were there so many dull and 
spiritless-looking houses congregated together. The drains that run 
over the streets seem to have shed their stagnant quality over every- 
thing. Not a good-looking public building of any sort relieves the 
tedium of brick-and-mortar ; nay, we question if there is such a 
thing as a public ‘building in the place. A handsome-looking or 
superior mansion is almost equally scarce. Strange as the fact 
may appear, we were informed that there was not a single person 
resident in Crowland that could be supposed even to aspire to the 
rank of a country gentleman.’ It is impossible to endeavour for 
long to trace out the history of these interesting regions without 
coming across some paradox, as, for example, the stems of huge 
oaks that are found embedded in the marsh. Inan excellent article 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ on the rural industry of Holland the 
writer says: ‘In the fenny districts of Lincolnshire the higher 
bogs abound with the stems of trees, most of which are oak; while 
in the lower fens they are usually of fir. So far as the higher 
bogs are concerned this accords with Dutch experience. In the 
North of Ireland also the roots and stems of oak are more 
numerously met with than those of pine. In draining a single 
acre of black bog a friend of ours took out nine tons of oak, in 
such preservation as nearly to pay the whole expenses of the im- 
provement.’ 

In these marsh lands we see vast changes that in a rapid way 
remind us of the geological changes of ancient times; but I can 
hardly refrain from alluding here to a wide district in Western 
Canada that was metamorphosed in a more rapid way than even 
Ovid would have dreamt of in his diluvium—‘ Expatiata ruunt per 
apertos flumina campos’—even though it may not exactly correspond 
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in all its aspects to the country we are considering. There was « large 
pine-wood near Rice Lake that had grown up very rapidly, perhaps 
on the débris of some previous forest, and within an almost incre- 
dibly short time it became a swamp. Every element of its trans- 
formation was apparent when I happened to see it, and I was glad of 
the explanation of an intelligent Canadian to account for the phe- 
nomenon. The trees had grown very rapidly, and the roots had 
been checked in their downward course by the cold waters that 
were stagnant in the undrained lands ; hence they turned up to the 
surface again. A growth of underwood and couch-grass soon sprang 
up under the almost tropical sky, and after a hot July the un- 
dergrowth became baked and dry. Some accident ignited the 
growth, and the fire spread rapidly, exposing the roots of the 
trees, which, having no grip in the soil, fell down at once. The 
spongy earth sank under their accumulated weight ; and descending 
rain soon began to lie on the surface and reduce the land back 
to its state of morass. It is exceedingly interesting to find so 
grand a remain as Croyland Abbey in a district where we should 
so little expect it, and its early history is full of romance and 
legend. A monk of great piety, named Guthlac, had separated - 
himself from the outer world and resolved to live the life of a 
hermit, though he possessed ample means and belonged to an 
ancient family ; and it so happened that Ethelbald, tired out with 
his many internal wars and the continued hostility of his cousin, 
who was in arms against him, sought the friendship and society of 
Guthlac. This venerable recluse assured him of his regard, and 
told him that his troubles were approaching an end.. ‘ Know 
how to wait,’ he said, ‘and the kingdom will come to thee, not by 
violence or rapine, but by the hand of God.’ The good old 
Guthlac did not live to see his prediction verified ; but Ethelbald’s 
cousin, who had usurped his throne, fell ‘frenzy-stricken’ at his 
board, and Mercia at once selected Ethelbald for its king. He 
showed his gratitude to the scene of his former refuge by founding 
the splendid Abbey which now remains. Of course none of his 
work is left, but the present ruins occupy the site of the original 
structure. In the old chronicles there is mention of a triangular 
bridge at Croyland in A®dred’s time, or about 950 a.p., and this 
has caused the belief that the singular structure which is illus- 
trated above is of such antiquity. Of course there were many 
miracles performed at the shrine of Guthlac for long after his sepul- 
ture. Pilgrims were attracted from more smiling lands; and a 
singular decree was passed, that any one who had performed the 
pilgrimage, and who wore the emblem of Guthlac on leaving the 
place, should be free of tolls in the whole kingdom of Mercia. 
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In 1720 a curious old place was pulled down in the Abbey pre- 
cincts called ‘ Anchor Church House;’ and it has been supposed 
that this is ‘ Anchorage House,’ or the seat of Guthlac the anchorite, 
though now there is not a single stone left upon another by which 
the probability of such a legend could be tested. 

Monk Felix, who, as Camden says, was a ‘ very ancient monk,’ 
supplies us with a poem in fairly good Latin that chronicles the 
good deeds of this marsh-land saint, and there can be no doubt that 
he lived an exemplary self-denying life, and contented himself 
under many hardships and troubles. He brought oak and sand 
in boats from a distance of nine leagues, and ‘cemented’ the 
ground into a rock, and had to fight for every inch of land against 
great odds. Some of the difficulties he had to contend with, his 
enthusiastic historian says, would have appalled any other man ; and 
if the account of the aborigines is reliable, we may fairly doubt 
whether he would have prevailed against them with weapons of carnal 
warfare. They endeavoured to stop his work at every stage; and 
it is not likely that an abbey would be a congenial sight to a 
population who, he says, had ‘ blubber-lips, fire-spitting mouths, 
scaly visages, enormous heads, strutting teeth, pointed chins, 
hoarse throats, sable skins, spindle shoulders, and fiery loins!’ 

Whittlesea, in Cambridge, is the illustration at the commence- 
ment of this chapter, and it is a really pleasant country town, built 
quite in the middle of marsh lands. It lies about six miles to the 
south-east of Peterborough, and almost puzzles one, as being the 
site of a Roman station—unless, indeed, the mystery might in some 
degree be solved by supposing that the changes in the aspect of the 
country are of comparatively recent growth, and the vast fen lands 
were not in so desolate a condition during the Roman occupation; 
and it has always seemed to me that the period which succeeded 
the Roman exodus, and of which we know so little, may have 
altered for the worse the character of these low lands. 

We walked early in the morning from Peterborough to Whittle- 
sea. It wasa pleasant day at the end of September, and we saw the 
vast marsh lands to perfection. The sun had cleared away the fog 
before we reached the King’s Dyke, and everything looked like peace 
and prosperity. There were at intervals piles of stones to keep the 
roads in repair, and here and there a few men working upon them. 
The cattle, the sheep, and horses were all looking fat and lazy on 
rich marsh pastures ; and the very few farmers we met as they were 
driving to Peterborough had a happy bucolic look, as if the next rent- 
day was already provided for. It was just the morning in which 
existence is a delight, and when even marsh lands wear a roseate 
hue. Branches of the Nene were cut at times along the roadside, 
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and the bluff-bowed flats in which stones were brought to repair 
thé highway completed the likeness toa Dutch landscape. Wesaw 
no fewer than four flights of wild ducks, and one seemed simply 
-to have risen from the marsh to tantalise us. My friend had sug- 
gested the expediency of putting our guns under our arms, as 
they were light, and of carrying a dozen cartridges in our pockets; 
but this was overruled, partly because sport was not expected, 
and partly through vanity. ‘ It would have rather a Cockney look 
as we came back to Peterborough, you know.’ We might have 
secured four out of one flock that crossed over the road within 
twenty yards. There were two small pools apparently near 
King’s Dyke, and a flock of fifteen rose, eight in the first flight, and 
seven in the second ; so that, as they were several yards apart, there 
would have been no danger of our casting 4 longing eye on the 
same bird. The only satisfaction left was to point out that if we 
had brought our guns the ducks would have remained quietly in 
the reedy pools, and we should not have had the satisfaction 
of seeing theflight. The town of Whittlesea is really very pleasant, 
and quite an oasis in the desert. There are three churches, and 
one of them has an ancient spire of great beauty, built in the 
fourteenth century, though containing some more recent work ; and 
there are some very fine houses. We especially noticed a large 
quaint-gabled one, with a pair of huge rusticated stone gate piers, 
and standing back in pleasant shade-trees. There is also a quaint 
and ancient canopied Market Cross in the middle of the large open 
Market Square, which resembles the one at Oakham and the one 
at Abbotts Bromley, in Staffordshire. The spire of the church is 
very light and beautiful, and shows charmingly above the houses 
that surround the market-place. 

It was a happy thought to walk out, and return by the train 
that reached Peterborough at twenty minutes past ten, for we could 
tell our landlord at the Angel the exact time when he must have 
breakfast ready. It would be a late one, we advised him; but he 
proved quite equal to the occasion. ‘ Will you please to order it, 
gentlemen ?’ he said; but we decided at once to let him have his 
uncontrolled option, partly to test the capacity of our hotelkeeper, 
and also for the pleasure of the uncertainty. We had taken fully 
three hours for our journey, and were quite ready to sit in judg- 
ment on almost an unlimited variety of dishes. We had on a 
side-table a round of beef and a boiled ham, and on the breakfast- 
table itself a dish of Cambridge sausages and fried eggs, followed 
by a roasted mallard. The sauce was prepared very rapidly ac- 
cording to directions given at the time ; to wit, a tablespoonful of 
Harvey’s sauce, a large glass of port, a little cayenne and salt, 
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and the juice of half a large lemon; this, poured hot upon the 
breast of the ‘bird, which must have had a few gashes made in it 
previously, is the perfection of wild-fowl sauce. Again, we could 
not avoid comparing the genius of English and French landlords. 
‘Far be it from me to say that the former have nothing to learn 
from the latter; often they have in cleanliness, though that not 
always, but much oftener still in economy and thrift of manage- 
ment; but as far as actual cookery is concerned, the English land- 
lord, if we find the right sort—and there are many of them—can 
fairly hold his own. 

Peterborough, with its beautiful market-place and its noble 
Cathedral, will be another starting-point, and be treated in a 
separate paper; but if we continue our route for the present trip 
in an easterly direction we shall pass the exquisite remains of 
Thorney Abbey; and, going through Wisbeach, we may admire 
the ancient church of St. Mary, with its two naves and its beautiful 
tower and monuments; and we might do worse than pay a visit 
to the Rose and Crown, which has been occupied as a tavern 
since the year 1475. 

We shall be struck in entering King’s Lynn with its very 
Continental aspect. It might, indeed, belong to the Low Countries, 
on the other side of the German Ocean, and the Dutch features 
of many of the dwellers there would certainly not tend to re- 
move the delusion. King’s Lynn is familiar to all of us from 
early days as the place where John lost the baggage of his army 
as he crossed from Lynn to Sleaford. We all know hijs evil ways, 
and his cruelty, his vassalage to the Pope, and his fear of meet- 
ing any assemblage of his subjects. When the Magna Charta 
was wrung from his unwilling hands, and twenty-four nobles were 
appointed to see that he kept his agreement with the Barons, it 
is recorded that he threw himself on the floor and gnawed sticks 
and straws in his impotent rage, and kept calling out, ‘ They have 
given me twenty-four over-kings.’ The rising tide overtook his 
baggage and the rear of his army as they crossed from Lynn to 
Sleaford, and John escaped just with his life to the Abbey at 
Swineshead. This abbey has for long ceased to be, and the family 
of Lockton built a mansion in the neighbourhood out of the stones. 
There is a legend, which appears in some histories, that John was 
poisoned by a monk at Swineshead Abbey, but it is without con- 
firmation. He certainly caught a marsh fever, and was not pre- 
vented by it from using such strength as he possessed in a night 
of excess, and left Swineshead for Newark only todie. Camden says 
that King’s Lynn had no rival except London for its trade in wine ; 
and there is no doubt, if we consider the fine old merchants’ palaces, 
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and the wharves that have seen much more active times, that it is 
only a relic of its former self. The Market Square—that is, the 
largest one, for there are two—contains a magnificent palace, called 
the ‘ Duke’s House,’ which is now used as aninn. The front is of 
stone, and the enrichments are of Charles the First’s time, and are 
beautifully carved. 

Lynn also contains the Church of the Grey Friars, and the 
gateway and part of the boundary-wall of the White Friars. 
The Black Friars’ monastery has been swept away entirely, though 
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rather extensive remains of it were to be seen before the in- 
troduction of the railway. The gatehouse formed a picturesque 
cottage, and led into a courtyard, in which were the remains of 
a Tudor doorway and some windows. There is also just a rem- 
nant of the Augustine Friars’ monastery, which is said to have 
been equal in magnitude and splendour to any now remaining 
in Lynn. It entertained King Henry VII. and his queen, 
Prince Arthur of Wales, and Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
the king’s mother, with a very numerous retinue. These Augustines 
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have been described as in some respects resembling the Jesuits of 
modern days. Their rules were not so stringent as those of other 
orders, and they mixed freely with the society of the outer world. 
According to Dugdale, there seem to have been no fewer than ten 
religious houses in Lynn, all of which were suppressed at the 
Reformation. The Grey Friars’ tower, a beautiful octagonal 
turret, is the most important remain of any of them that is left. 
Eugene Aram, a character for whom Bulwer Lytton entertained 
an almost romantic admiration, was the master of the Grammar 
School of Lynn, and it was here that he was suddenly arrested and 
the revelations took place that have laid the foundation for one of 
Bulwer’s most successful novels. 

Lincoln, of course, is the crowning city of the fens, and its 
grand Cathedral rises up at vast distances over the flat landscape. 
The Cathedral is only equalled in its situation by Durham—equalled, 
but certainly not excelled. The one rises over the Tees, and has 
nearly every accessory of beauty to assist its outline; while the 
other, on even a steeper hill, is a beacon for many miles of low 
land. The ascent to the Cathedral is very steep—so steep, indeed, 
that carriages cannot ascend it; and one can understand the pun- 
ning epitaph of the early part of the seventeenth century on Doctor 


Otwell Hill :— 
Tis Otwell Hill, a holy Hill 
And truly, sooth to say, 
Upon this Hill he praiséd still 
The Lord both night and day. 
Upon this Hill this Hill did cry 
Aloud the Scripture letter, 
And strove your wicked villains by 
Good counsel to make better. 
And now this Hill, tho’ under stones, 
Has the Lord’s Hill to lie on, 
For Lincoln’s Hill has got his bones, 
Tis soul the Hill of Sion. 


One is fairly appalled at the number of bad puns that Otwell Hill 
has been the victim of as we read his epitaph, but nothing can dis- 
turb our admiration of the glorious city he dwelt in. The interior 
of the Cathedral is certainly finer than York, even if we must 
admit that the exterior is in most respects not so shapely. The 
west front is undoubtedly severe in its style, yet it is with that point 
of view that we are most familiar; but the eastern end is full of 
the most delicate work, including some graceful statues, for 
sculptors to rival which we should have to go far indeed. 

The Roman name of Lincoln was Lindum Colonia, being 
formed, as has been reasonably conjectured by Britton, of two words : 
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the first a Romanised version of lyn, meaning a lake or spreading 
water, a term weare familiar with from its use in Wales; and the 
latter dun, a high rising mound, both of which are descriptive of its 
situation. We are all familiar with the fine old Roman archway 
that spans the road which enters Lincoln from the north. It is 
in perfect condition, and is the only one of Roman construction 
leftin England. The view of Lincoln Cathedral shown on a previous 
page is very characteristic of the city, and is hardly surpassed in 
picturesqueness by any town viewin England. The river Wytham 
forms a basin, round which are warehouses and stores ; and there is 
a small island a little below the place whence this view has been 
taken. It is covered with shapely willows, and swans glide past 
it and through the Dutch-looking craft that so often fill the basin. 
The warehouses are not picturesque, but in a pictorial representa- 
tion they could be hidden in a hundred ways by vessels carrying a 
mainsail or foresail set, or they could be made to blend with standing 
rigging. The Minster rises grandly above all, and seems, either at 
the rising or setting sun, like one unnaturally vast grey mass of 
masonry. 


ALFRED RIMMER. 
(To be continued.) 
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A Gentleman of Za Porte. 


He was also a pioneer. A party who broke through the snows of 
the winter of ’51 and came upon the triangular little valley after- 
wards known as La Porte found him the sole inhabitant. He had 
subsisted for three months on two biscuits a day and a few inches 
of bacon in a hut made of bark and brushwood. Yet when the 
explorers found him he was quite alert, hopeful, and gentlemanly. 
But I cheerfully make way here for the terser narrative of Captain 
Henry Symes, commanding the prospecting party :—‘* We kem upon 
him, gentlemen, suddent-like, jest abreast of a rock like this ’—de- 
monstrating the distance—’ez near ez you be. He sees us, and he 
dives into his cabin and comes out agin with a tall hat—a stovepipe, 
gentlemen—and, blank me! gloves! He was a tall thin feller, 
holler in the cheek—ez might be—and off color in his face, ez was 
nat’ral, takin’ in account his starvation grub. But he lifts his 
hat to us so, and sez he, “ Happy to make your acquaintance, 
gentlemen! I’m afraid you ex-per-ienced some difficulty in get- 
ting here. Take a cigyar.” And he pulls out a fancy cigar-case 
with two real Havannas init. “I wish there was more,” sez he. 

‘« Ye don’t smoke yourself?” sez I. 

‘ Seldom,” sez he; which war a lie, for that very arternoon I 
seed him hangin’ ontu a short pipe like a suckin’ baby ontua bottle. 
“T kept these cigyars for any gentleman that might drop in.” 

‘JT reckon ye see a great deal o’ the best society yer,” sez 
Bill Parker, starin’ at the hat and gloves and winkin’ at the boys. 

‘A few Ind-i-ans occasionally,” sez he. 

‘< Tnjins |” sez we. 

‘Yes. Very quiet good fellows in their way. They have once 
or twice brought me game, which I refused, as the poor fellows 
have had a pretty hard time of it themselves.” 

‘Now, gentlemen, we was, ez you know, rather quiet men— 
rather peaceable men ; but—hevin’ been shot at three times by these 
yar “good” Injins, and Parker hisself havin’ a matter o’ three 
inches of his own skelp lying loose in their hands and he walkin’ 
round wearin’ green leaves on his head like a Roman statoo—it did 
kinder seem ez if this yer stranger was playin’ it rather low down 
on the boys. Bill Parker gets up and takes a survey o’ him, and 
sez he, peaceful-like : 

*« Ye say these yer Injins—these yer quiet Injins—offered yer 
game ?” 
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‘«“ They did!” sez he. 

‘ And.you refoosed ?” 

¢“T did,” sez he. 

‘Must hev made ’em feel kinder bad—sorter-tortered their 
sensitiv’ naters ?” sez Bill. 

*«“ They really seemed quite disappointed.” 

‘ “In course,” sez Bill, ‘ And now mout I ask who you be?” 

‘ «Excuse me,” says the stranger; and, darn my skin! if he 
doesn’t hist out a keerd-case, and, handin’ it over to Bill, sez, 
¢“ Here’s my kyard.” 

‘ Bill took it and read out aloud, “ J. Trott, Kentucky.” 

‘ It’s a pooty keerd,” sez Bill. 

«“ I’m glad you like it,” says the stranger. 

‘JT reckon the other fifty-one of the deck ez as pooty—all of 
’em Jacks and left bowers,” sez Bill. 

‘The stranger. sez nothin’, but kinder draws back from Bill; 
but Bill ups and sez: 

‘ «Wot is your little game, Mister J. Trott, of Kentucky ? ” 

‘ T don’t think I quite understand you,” sez the stranger, a hol- 
ler fire comin’ intu his cheeks like ez if they was the bowl of a pipe. 

‘* Wot’s this yer kid-glove business /—this yer tall hat. para- 
din’ ?—this yer circus foolin’? Wot’s it all about? Who are ye, 
anyway ?” 

‘The stranger stands up and sez he, “ Ez I don’t quarrel with 
guests on my own land,” sez he, “I think you'll allow ’m—a 
gentleman !” sez he. 

‘With that he takes off his tall hat and makes a low bow, so, 
and turns away—like this ; but Bill lites out of a suddent with his 
right foot and drives his No. 10 boot clean through the crown of 
that tall hat like one o’ them circus hoops. 

‘ That’s about ez fur ez I remember. Gentlemen! thar warn’t . 
but one. man o’ that hull crowd ez could actooally swear what 
happened next, and that man never told. Fora kind o’ whirl- 
wind jest then took place in that valley. 1 disremember any- 
thin’ but dust and bustlin’. Thar wasn’t no yellin’, thar wasn’t no 
shootin’. . It was one o’ them suddent things. that -left even a six- 
shooter out in thecold. When I kem to in the chapparel—being 
oncomfortable like from hevin’ only half.a shirt on—I found nigh 
on-three pounds o’ gravel and stones in my pockets and a stiffness 
in my ha’r. I looks up and sees Bill hangin’ in the forks of a 
hickory saplin’ twenty feet above me. 

“‘ Cap,” sez he, in an enquirin’ way, “ hez the tornado passed ? ” 
. £* Which?” sez I.. 
‘-¢ This yer elemental disturbance=is it over?” 
nr 
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*“T reckon,” sez I. 


‘ “ Because,” sez he, * afore this yer electrical phenomenon took 
place I hed a slight misunderstanding with a stranger, and I’d like 
to apologise |” 

‘And with that he climbs down, peaceful like, and goes into the 
shanty, and comes out, hand in hand with that stranger, smilin’ 
like an infant. And that’s the first time, I reckon, we know’d 
anythin’ about the Gentleman of La Porte.’ 

It is by no means improbable that the above incidents are 
slightly exaggerated in narration, and the cautious reader will do 
well to accept with some reservation the particular phenomenon 
alluded to by the Captain. But the fact remains that the Gentle- 
man of La Porte was allowed an eccentricity and enjoyed an im- 
munity from contemporaneous criticism only to be attributed to 
his personal prowess. Indeed, this was once publicly expressed. 
‘It ’pears to me,’ said a meek new-comer—who, on the strength of 
his having received news of the death of a distant relative in the 
‘ States,’ had mounted an exceedingly large crape mourning band 
on his white felt hat, and was consequently obliged to ‘ treat’ the 
crowd in the bar-room of Parker’s Hotel—‘ it ’pears to me, gentle- 
men, that this yer taxing the nat’ral expression of grief, and allowin’ 
such festive exhibitions as yaller kid-gloves, on the gentleman 
on my right, is sorter inconsistent. I don’t mind treatin’ the 
crowd, gentlemen, but this yer platform and resolutions don’t seem 
to keep step.’ This appeal to the Demos of every American crowd 
of course prec uded any reply from the Gentleman of La Porte, but 
left it to the palpable chairman—the barkeeper, Mr. William Parker. 

‘Young man,’ he replied severely, ‘when you can wear yaller 
kids like that man and make ’em hover in the air like summer 
lightnin’, and strike in four places to onct! then ye kin talk! 
‘Then ye kin wear your shirt half-masted if ye like!’ Asentiment 
to which the crowd assenting, the meek man paid for the drinks, 
and would have, in addition, taken off his mourning band, but was 
courteously stopped by the Gentleman of La Porte. 

And yet, I protest, there was little suggestive of this baleful 
prowess in his face and figure. He was loose-jointed and long- 
limbed, yet with a certain mechanical, slow rigidity of movement 
that seemed incompatible with alacrity and dexterity. His arms 
were unusually long, and his hands hung with their palms forward. 
In walking his feet ‘toed in,’ suggesting an aboriginal ancestry. 
His face, as I remember it, was etjually inoffensive. Thin and 
melancholy, the rare smile that lit it up was only a courteous 
reception of some attribute of humour in afother which he was 
unable himself to appreciate. His straight black hair and high 
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cheek-bones would have heightened his Indian resemblance ; but 
these were offset by two most extraordinary eyes that were utterly 
at variance with this or indeed any other suggestion of his features. 
They were yellowish-blue, globular, and placidly staring. They 
expressed nothing that the Gentleman of La Porte thought— 
nothing that he did—nothing that he might reasonably be expected 
to do. They were at variance with his speech, his carriage, even his 
remarkable attire. More than one irreverent critic had suggested 
that he had probably lost his own eyes in some frontier difficulty 
and had hurriedly replaced them with those of his antagonist. 
Had this ingenious hypothesis reached the ears of the Gentle- 
man, he would probably have contented himself with a simple denial 
of the fact, overlooking any humorous incongruity of statement. 
For, as has been already intimated, among his other privileges he 
enjoyed an absolute immunity from any embarrassing sense of the 
ludicrous. His deficient sense of humour and habitual gravity in 
a community whose severest dramatic episodes were mitigated 
by some humorous detail, and whose customary relaxation was the 
playing of practical jokes, was marked with a certain frankness 
that was discomposing. ‘I think,’ he remarked to a well-known 
citizen of La Porte, ‘that, in alluding to the argumentative 
character of Mr. William Peghammer, you said you had found 
him lying awake at night contradicting the “ Katydids.” This he 
himself assures me is not true, and I may add that I passed the 
night with him in the woods without any such thing occurring. 
You seem to have lied.’ The severity of this reception checked 
further humorous exhibitions in his presence. Indeed, I am not 
certain but it invested him with a certain aristocratic isolation. 
Thus identified with the earliest history of the Camp, Mr. 
Trott participated in its fortunes and shared its prosperity. As one 
of the original locators of the ‘ Eagle Mine’ he enjoyed a certain 
income which enabled him to live without labour and to freely 
indulge his few and inexpensive tastes. After his own personal 
adornment—which consisted chiefly in the daily wearing of spotless 
linen—he was fond of giving presents. These possessed, perhaps, a 
sentimental rather than intrinsic value. To an intimate friend 
he had once given a cane, the stick whereof was cut from a wild 
grape-vine which grew above the spot where the famous ‘ Eagle 
lead’ was first discovered in La Porte ; the head originally belonged 
to a cane presented to Mr. Trott’s father, and the ferrule was made 
of the last silver half-dollar which he had brought to California. 
‘ And yet, do you know,’ said the indignant recipient of this touch- 
ing gift, ‘I offered to put it down for a five dollar ante last night 
over at Robinson’s, and the boys wouldn’t see it, and allowed I'd 
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better leave the board. Thar’s no appreciation of sacred’ things 
in this yer Camp.’ | * 
It was in this lush growth and springtime of La Porte that the 
Gentleman was chosen Justice of the Peace by the unanimous 
voice of his fellow-citizens. That lie should have exercised his 
functions with dignity was natural; that he should have shown ‘a 
singular lenity in the levying of fines and the infliction of 
penalties was, however, an unexpected and discomposing discovery 
to the settlement ‘The law requires me, sir,’ he would say to 
some unmistakable culprit, ‘to give you’ the option of ten dajs’ 
imprisonment or the fine of ten dollars. If you have not the 
money with you, the clerk will doubtless advance it for you.’ 
It is needless to add that the clerk invariably advanced the money, 
or that when the Court adjourned the Judge instantly reimibursed 
him. In one instance only did the sturdy culprit—either from 
‘pure cussedness’ or a weaker desire to spare the Judge the ex- 
pense of his conviction—refuse to borrow the amount of the fine 
from the clerk. He was accordingly remanded to the County Goal. 
It is related—on tolerably good authority—that when the Court 
had adjourned the Court was seen, in spotless linen and yellow 
gloves, making in the direction of the County Goal—a small adobe 
building, which also served as a Hall of Records. That, after 
ostentatiously consulting certain records, the Court entered the 
Gaol as if in casual official inspection. That, later in the evening, 
the Deputy Sheriff having charge of the prisoner was despatched 
for a bottle of whisky and a pack of cards. But as the story here 
alleges that the Deputy, that evening, lost the amount of his 
month’s stipend and the Court its entire yearly salary to the 
prisoner in a friendly game of ‘cutthroat euchre,’ to relieve the 
tedium of the prisoner’s confinement, the whole story has been 
denied, as incompatible with Judge Trott’s dignity, though not in- 
consistent with his kindliness of nature. It is certain, however, 
that his lenity would have brought him into disfavour, but for a 
redeeming exhibition of his unofficial strength. A young and 
talented lawyer from Sacramento had been retained in some civil 
case before Judge Trott, but, confident of his: success on appeal 
from this primitive tribunal, he had scarcely concealed his’ con- 
tempt for it in his closing argument. Judge Trott, when he had 
finished, sat unmoved, save for a slight colouring of his ‘high 
cheek-bones. But here I must again borrow the graphic languaze 
of a spectator: ‘ When the Judge had hung out them ar red danger 
signals he sez, quite peaceful-like, to that yer Sacramento shrimp, 
sez he, “ Young gentleman,” sez he, * do you know that I could finé 
ye fifty dollars for contempt o’ Court?” “And ifye could,” sez the 
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shrimp, peart and sassy as a hoss-fly, “I reckon I could pay it.” 
“ But I ought to add,” sez the Gentleman, sad-like, “ that I don’t 
pur-pose to do it. I believe in freedom of speech and—action !” 
He then rises up, onlimbers hisself, so to speak, stretches out that 
yer Hand o’ Providence o’ his, lites into that yer shrimp, lifts him 
up and scoots him through the window twenty feet into the ditch. 
“Call the next case,” sez he, sittin’ down again, with them big 
white eyes o’ his lookin’ peaceful-like ez if nothin’ partikler had 
happened.’ 

Happy would it have been for the Gentleman had these gentle 
eccentricities produced no greater result. But a fatal and hitherto 
unexpected weakness manifested itself in the very court in which 
he had triumphed and for a time imperilled his popularity. A lady 
of dangerous antecedents and great freedom of manner, who was 
the presiding goddess of the ‘ Wheel of Fortune’ in the principal 
gambling saloon of La Porte, brought an action against several of 
its able-bodied citizens for entering the saloon with ‘force and 
arms’ and destroying the peculiar machinery of her game. She 
was ably supported by counsel, and {warmly sympathised with by 
a gentleman who was not her husband. Yet in spite of this 
valuable co-operation she was not successful. The offence was 
clearly proved; but the jury gave a verdict in favour of the de- 
fendants, without leaving their seats. Judge Trott turned his mild 
inoffensive eyes upon them. ‘DoI understand you to say that this 
is your final verdict ?’ ‘ You kin bet your boots, your Honour,’ re- 
sponded the foreman, with cheerful but well-meaning irreverence, 
‘that that’s about the way the thing points.’ ‘Mr. Clerk,’ said 
Judge Trott grimly, ‘ record the verdict, and then enter my resig- 
nation as Judge of this Court.’ He rose and left the bench. In 
vain did various influential citizens follow him with expostulations ; 
in vain did they point out the worthlessness of the plaintiff and 
the worthlessness of her cause—in which he had sacrificed himself. 
In vain did the jury intimate that his resignation was an insult 
to them. Judge Trott turned abruptly upon the foreman, with the 
old ominous glow in his high cheek-bones. ‘I didn’t understand 
you,’ said he. ‘I was saying,’ said the foreman hastily, ‘ that it 
was useless to argue the case any longer,’ and withdrew slightly 
in advance of the rest of the jury, as became his official position. 
But Judge Trott never again ascended the bench. 

It was quite a month after his resignation, and the Gentleman 
was sitting in the twilight ‘ under the shadow of his own vine and 
figtree’—a figure of speech locally interpreted as a ‘ giant red- 
wood’ and a mossy creeper—before the door of that cabin in 
which he was first introduced to the reader—when he was faintly 
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conscious of the outlines of a female form and the tones of a 
female voice. The Gentleman hesitated, and placed over his right 
eye a large gold eyeglass, which had been lately accepted by the 
Camp as his most recent fashionable folly. The form was un- 
familiar, but the voice the Gentleman instantly recognised as 
belonging to the plaintiff in his late momentous judicial experi- 
ence. It is proper to say here that it was the voice of Mademoiselle 
Clotilde Montmorency ; it is only just to add that, speaking no 
French, and being of unmistakable Anglo-Saxon origin, her name 
was evidently derived from the game over which she had presided, 
which was, in the baleful estimation of the Camp, of foreign ex- 
traction. 

‘I wanted to know,’ said Miss Clotilde, sitting down on a bench 
beside the Gentleman—‘that is, me and Jake Woods thought 
we'd like to know—how much you consider yourself out of pocket 
by this yer resignation of yours ?’ . 

Searcely hearing the speech, and more concerned with the 
apparition itself, Judge Trott stammered vaguely, ‘I have the 
pleasure of addressing Miss ‘ 

‘If you mean by that that you think you don’t know me, 
never saw me before, and don’t want to see me agin, why, I reckon 
that’s the polite way o’ putting it,’ said Miss Montmorency, with en- 
forced calmness, scraping some dead leaves together with the tip 
of her parasol as if she were covering up her emotions. ‘ But I’m 
Miss Montmorency. I was saying that Jake and me thought that 
—seein’ as you stood by us when them hounds on the jury give 
in their hellish lying verdict—Jake and me thought it wasn’t the 
square thing for you to lose your situation justforme. “Find out 
from the Judge,” sez he, “ jist what he reckons he’s lost by this yer 
resignation—putting it at his own figgers.” That’s what Jake said. 
Jake’s a square man—-I kin say that of him, anyhow.’ 

‘I don’t think I understand you,’ said Judge Trott simply. 

‘That’s it! that’s just it!’ continued Miss Clotilde, with only 
half-suppressed bitterness, ‘That’s what I told Jake. I sez, “The 
Judge won’t understand you nor me. He’s that proud he won’t 
have anything to say to us. Didn’t he meet me square on the 
street last Teusday and never let on that he saw me—never even 
nodded when I nodded to him?” ’ 

‘My dear madam,’ said Judge Trott hurriedly, ‘I assure you 
you are mistaken. I did not see you. Pray believe me. The fact 
is—I am afraid to confess it even to myself—but I find that, day 
by day, my eyesight is growing weaker and weaker.’ He stopped 
and sighed. Miss Montmorency, glancing upward at his face, saw 
it was pale and agitated. With a woman’s swift intuition, she be- 
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lieved this weakness explained the otherwise gratuitous effrontery 
of his incongruous eyes, and it was to her a sufficient apology. It 
is only the inexplicable in a man’s ugliness that a woman never 
pardons. 

‘Then ye really don’t recognise me?’ said Miss Clotilde, a 
little softened, and yet a little uneasy. 

‘[—am—afraid—not,’ said Trott, with an apologetic smile. 

Miss Clotilde paused. ‘Do you mean to say you couldn’t see 
me when I was in court during the trial?’ 

Judge Trott blushed. ‘I’m afraid I saw only—an— outline.’ 

‘I had on,’ continued Miss Clotilde rapidly, ‘a straw hat with 
magenta silk lining, turned up so—magenta ribbons tied here’ 
—(indicating her round throat)—‘ a reg’lar "Frisco hat—don’t you 
remember ?” 

‘ I—that is—I am afraid i 

‘And one of them figgered silk “ Dollar Vardens,”’ continued 
Miss Clotilde anxiously. 

Judge Trott smiled politely, but vaguely. Miss Clotilde saw 
that he evidently had not recognised this rare and becoming 
costume. She scattered the leaves again and dug her parasol 
into the ground. 

‘Then, you never saw me at all?’ 

‘ Never distinctly.’ 

‘ Ef it’s a fair question betwixt you and me,’ she said suddenly, 
‘what made you resign ?” 

‘I could not remain Judge of a court that was obliged to re- 
cord a verdict so unjust as that given by the jury in your case,’ 
replied Judge Trott warmly. 

‘Say that agin, old man,’ said Miss Clotilde, with an admira- 
tion which half-apologised for the irreverence of epithet. 

Judge Trott urbanely repeated the substance of his remark in 
another form. 

Miss Montmorency was silent a moment. ‘Then, it wasn’t 
me?’ she said finally. 

‘I don’t think I catch your meaning,’ replied the Judge, a 
little awkwardly. 

‘Why—wme. It wasn’t on account of me yon did it ?’ 

‘No,’ said the Judge pleasantly. 

There was another pause. Miss Montmrency balanced her 
parasol on the tip of her toe. ‘ Well,’ she said finally, ‘ this isn’t 
getting much information for Jake.’ 

‘For whom ?’ 

‘ Jake.’ 

* Oh—your husband ?’ 
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Miss Montmorency clicked the snap of her bracelet smartly on 
her wrist and said sharply, ‘ Who said he was “ my husband ?”’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon.’ 

‘I said Jake Woods. He’s a square man—I can say that for 
him. He sez to me, “ You kin tell the Judge that whatever he 
chooses to take from us—it ain’t no bribery nor corruption, nor 
nothing o’ that kind. It’s all on the square. The trial’s over; he 
isn’t Judge any longer; he can’t do anything for us—he ain’t ex- 
pected to do anything for us but one thing. And that is to give 
us the satisfaction of knowing that he hasn’t lost anything by us— 
that he hasn’t lost anything by being a square man and acting on 
the square.” There! that’s what he said. I’ve said it! Of course 
I know what you'll say. I know you'll get wrathy. I know 
you’re mad now! I know you're too proud to touch a dollar from 
the like of us—if you were starving. I know you'll tell Jake to 
go to hell, and me with him! And who the hell cares ?’ 

She had worked herself up to this passion so suddenly, so out- 
rageously and inconsistently, that it was not strange that it ended 
in an hysterical burst of equally illogical tears. She sank down 
again on the bench she had gradually risen from and applied the 
backs of her yellow-gloved hands to her eyes, still holding the 
parasol at a rigid angle with her face. To her infinite astonish- 
ment Judge Trott laid one hand gently upon her shoulder and with 
the other possessed himself of the awkward parasol, which he tact- 
fully laid on the bench beside her. 

‘You are mistaken, my dear young lady,’ he said, with a re- 
spectful gravity, ‘ deeply mistaken, if you think I feel anything but 
kindness and gratitude for your offer—an offer so kind and unusual 
that even you yourself feel that I could not accept it. No! Let 
me believe that in doing what I thought was only my duty asa 
Judge I gained your good will, and let me feel that in doing my 
duty now as a mam I shall still keep it.’ 

Miss Clotilde had lifted her face towards his, as if deeply and 
wonderingly following his earnest words. But she only said, * Can 
you see me in this light? At this distance? Put up your glass 
and try.’ 

Her face was not far from his. I have forgotten whether I 
have said that she was a pretty woman. She had been once 
prettier. But she retained enough of her good looks to invest the 
‘Wheel of Fortune,’ over which she had presided, with a certain 
seductive and bewildering uncertainty, which increased the risk of 
the players. It was, in fact, this unhallowed combination of 
Beauty and Chance that excited the ire of La Porte—who deemed 
it unprofessional and not ‘ on the square.’ 
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She had fine eyes. Possibly Judge Trott had never before 
been so near eyes that were. so fine and so—expressive. He lifted 
his head with some embarrassment and a blush on his high cheek- 
bones. Then, partly from instinctive courtesy, partly from a de- 
sire to bring in a third party to relieve his embarrassment, he said : 

‘I hope you will make your friend—-Mr. understand 
that I appreciate his kindness, even if I can’t accept it.’ 

- €Oh, you mean Jake,’ said the lady. ‘Oh, he’s gone home to 
the States. Ill make it all right with him!’ 

There was another embarrassing pause—possibly over the 
absence of Jake. At last it was broken by Miss Montmorency. 
‘You must take care of your eyes, for I want you to know me the 
next time you see me.’ 

So they parted. The Judge did recognise her on several other 
occasions. And then La Porte was stirred to its depths in hill- 
side and tunnel with a strange rumour. Judge Trott had married 
Miss Jane Thomson, alias Miss Clotilde Montmorency—in San 
Francisco! For a few hours a storm of indignation and rage 
swept over the town; it was believed to have been a deep-laid 
plan and conspiracy. It was perfectly well understood that Judge 
Trott’s resignation was the price of her hand—and of the small 
fortune she was known to be possessed of. Of his character nothing 
remained that was assailable. A factitious interest and pathos 
was imported into the character and condition of her last lover— 
Jake Woods—the victim of the double treachery of Judge Trott and 
Miss Clotilde. A committee was formed to write a letter of sympathy 
to this man, who, a few months before, had barely escaped lynch- 
ing at their hands. The angry discussion was at last broken by 
the voice of the first speaker in this veracious narrative, Captain 
Henry Symes : 

‘ Thar’s one feature in this yer case that ye don’t seem to know 
and oughter be considered. The day she married him in San 
Francisco she had just come from the doctor’s, who had told her 
that Trott was helplessly blind! Gentlemen, when a gal like that 
throws over her whole life, her whole perfession, and a square man 
like Jake Woods, to marry a blind man without a dollar—just 
because he once stood up for her—on principle, damn me ef I see 
any man good enough to go back on her for it! Ef the Judge is 
willing to kinder overlook little bygone eccentricities o’ hers for 
the sake o’ being cared for and looked arter by her, that’s his look- 
out! And you'll excoose me if, arter my experience, I reckon it 
ain’t exactly a healthy business to interfere with the domestic 


concerns of the Gentleman of La Porte.’ 
BRET HARTE. 











Che Homes and Haunts of the Gtalian Poets. 


XIII.—GIUSEPPE BELLI. 


THERE are certain points of resemblance between Giuseppe Belli 
the Roman, and Giuseppe Giusti the Tuscan poet. They both 
uttered stinging sarcasms against principalities and powers; 
they both wrote in the lingua parlata, the spoken vernacular of 
their respective countries; the fame of both has undoubtedly 
grown and spread within the last decade, which has done so much 
for the social unification of Italy, and has consequently diminished 
certain local reputations, and, on the other hand, exalted others 
into national fame. ' 

Yet the resemblance does not go very deep into the two men’s 
minds. Belli—I speak of the poet, and exclusively of the poet 
of the dialetto romanesco—had the sardonic roughness of genuine 
Roman sarcasm, which, as an Italian friend of mine once observed 
to me, is like a stilettata—a dagger-thrust. The wit is often 
coarse-grained, and its virile force not unseldom verges on bruta- 
lity. The Tuscan, on the other hand, makes his stroke with a 
highly polished lancet. As regards intellect and culture, Giusti 
must be allowed to be considerably the superior of the Roman 
poet. But I think that, as a purely literary figure, Belli is the 
more remarkable of the two. One may find many parallels in litera- 
ture fér Giusti. His biographer Signor Giovanni Frassi, in fact, 
frequently and felicitously compares him with Béranger; but 
what Belli did remains almost unique. 

A really complete account of the Homes and Haunts of Giuseppe 
Giovacchino Belli would comprise a curious and minute descrip- 
tion of the City of Rome from the beginning of the present 
century to within twenty years ago; for Belli, the poet of the 
Roman vernacular, was as completely the child of the Eternal City 
as was Balzac of Paris, or Dickens of London. Its streets, its 
alleys, its churches, its taverns, its theatres, its gates, its sunny 
piazze, and its gloomy palaces, were the habitat not only of his 
body, but of his mind. These he knew; these he has described 
and preserved for us in a hundred incisive phrases. The genius 
loci has never found more complete and graphic expression than in 
his sonnets (upwards of eight hundred in number!) written in the 
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so-called dialetto romanesco. The Roman populace lives, and 
breathes, and moves before us in Belli’s verses with a veracity and 
vitality perhaps unequalled in literature. Indeed, this veracity of 
his is, in an immense number of cases, fatal to artistic excellence. 
His sonnets are mostly literal reproductions of the Actual, without 
perspective or atmosphere—almost without selection. They are 
as uncompromisingly and staringly real as the figures on a Japanese 
fan. 

But though this be a literary defect, it is precious in the eyes 
of the historian and psychologist. And, in fact, the sonnets of 
Belli contain in themselves the materials for a profound study of 
the idiosyncrasies, superstitions, ignorances, virtues, and vices of 
the genuine Roman popolano—a type which, in its distinctive 
characteristics, is rapidly disappearing. It must, however, be 
understood that some of the sonnets have very considerable poetic 
excellence, besides the dominant quality of fidelity to fact—such, 
for instance, as ‘ Er Deserto,’ ‘La Famijja poverella, ‘La Bbona 
Mojje,’ and others. Belli has written a considerable number of 
poems in good Italian. But these, speaking generally, may be 
dismissed as being mediocre, when they do not fall below mediocrity. 
He has written nothing in Romanesco except in the shape of 
sonnets; and the ease with which he has handled this difficult 
form, the absolute spontaneity of the phrases, which flow on without 
forced inversions or far-fetched expressions, precisely as they 
might—and do, daily—-issue from the mouths of the Trasteverini, 
is nothing short of marvellous. He seems to be fulfilling his 
vocation—doing that which he was born to do. 

The biography of Belli offers little of interest for the general 
reader. He was born on September 10, 1791, of a respectable 
middle-class family. His father was an accountant. His mother 
belonged to a family of bankers, and one of her brothers had a 
bank at Naples. A circumstance which occurred when our poet 
was a little child had a lasting and disastrous influence on his 
fortunes, and probably on his character. It was, briefly, this :— 

The Republic being proclaimed at Rome under the auspices of 
the French, Caroline of Austria, wife of Ferdinand IV., King of 
Naples, sent to Rome on a secret mission a certain General Gennaro 
Valentini, a remarkably handsome young man, and, says Belli, 
‘much attached to the Queen’ (di lei molto amorevole). The 
object of Valentini’s coming was to concert measures for destroying 
that formidable hydra with its poisonous tongues—in plain 
terms, to get the better by force and cunning of the republican and 
revolutionary movement which was then (1798) threatening to 
swallow up all Italy. The words in italics are Belli’s, and occur 
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in an unfinished MS. containing some data for his own biography 
which he left behind him at his death. Valentini was a cousin of 
Belli’s father, and was received into his house with affectionate 
hospitality, not without some risk to its inmates. Valentini’s 
mission ended tragically. A formidable force arrived at Rome 
from Naples, of which General Valentini was named Commander- 
in-chief. On this, throwing aside all disguise, he openly went 
forth as the enemy of the Republic, broke up the comparatively 
small garrison of the French, drove them out of Rome, and pro- 
claimed himself commandant; subject, however, to the orders of 
Naselli, who had meanwhile joined him with the bulk of the 
Neapolitan army. But this triumphant state of things did not 
last very long. The French, being reinforced, returned to Rome, 
and, to the indelible disgrace of the Neapolitan troops, reconquered 
the city almost without firing a shot. Eighty thousand men fled 
before six thousand. The unfortunate Valentini, abandoned by all, 
found no refuge save in the faithful friendship of the Belli family, 
in whose house he remained concealed for a time. But as it was 
manifestly impossible to continue in safe hiding, he opened negotia- 
tions with a French general, to whom, in the first victory of the 
Neapolitans, he had generously accorded life and liberty. From 
this officer he obtained without difficulty a passport authorising 
him to return safe and unmolested to Naples. But scarcely had 
he got outside the Porta San Giovanni, when he was taken, and, 
contrary to all faith and the rights of nations, was dragged back 
to Rome and shot the next day on the Piazza of Monte Citorio. 
The unfortunate man met his death bravely, refusing to have his 
eyes bandaged, and keeping a steady front to the last. 

Such is Belli’s account of the matter, which differs from other 
narrations. For instance, in the ‘ Annali d’Italia’ (Coppi’s con- 
tinuation of *‘ Muratori”) Valentini is spoken of as ‘a certain 
Gennaro Valentino, witbout the title of General, a Neapolitan 
emissary who assumed the title of commissary and went through 
the streets waving the Neapolitan flag, and followed by a crowd of 
the populace and a few detachments of the National Guard” We 
are not concerned here to sift the truth of Valentini’s story. What 
is important for our present purpose is to know that this traitorous 
butchery—the details of which Belli must, naturally, have learned 
from hearing them discussed by his family, since, at the time of 
its occurrence, he was but seven years old—made an ineffaceable 
impression on our poet, and fixed in his mind a shrinking horror 
of political liberalism under whatsoever form. At the same time, 
it is noteworthy that his natural benevolence, good sense, and 
hatred of injustice, were in permanent revolt against the priestly 
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tyranny which oppressed the Papal States during his lifetime. 
Yet, while vaguely yearning after some distant ideal of good 
government, he mistrusted and despised all the concrete forms of 
Jacobinism. It was a case of non possum tecwm vivere, nec sine 
te. Political acuteness, strongly defined opinions, and largeness 
of view, did not belong to Belli. But he possessed a deep fund 
of sympathy with the immediate and tangible troubles of the poor, 
together with all the concomitant antipathies which belong to that 
sentiment. And for the fulfilling of his peculiar—almost, we may 
say, unique—literary vocation, these stood him in better stead 
than higher intellectual qualities might have done. 

After a series of misfortunes resulting entirely from the part 
they had taken in the Valentini affair, a brief season of unclouded 
prosperity rose on the Bellis. The Republic fell, and Pius VII., 
created Pope at Venice, came to Rome to take possession of his 
States. Queen Caroline of Naples, mindful of the sufferings of the 
Belli family in the ‘ holy cause,’ obtained by her influence with 
the Pope a lucrative post in the docks at Civita Vecchia for 
Gaudenzio Belli, the father of the poet. The Bellis kept open 
house not only at Civita Vecchia, but in Rome, where they passed 
six months of each year. There was nothing but feasting and 
rejoicing. The family were speedily surrounded by a needy and 
greedy horde of flatterers, who literally lived upon them in a 
fashion which curiously recalls the parasites of classic times. Young 
Giuseppe looked with disgust upon all this, and would steal out 
alone to sit in solitude on the sea-shore, and nurse the natural 
melancholy of his disposition. For our poet, like many other 
humourists by profession, had a large fund of sadness in his nature, 
and in later life he became almost hypochondriacal. 

In 1803, a malignant epidemic broke out amongst’ the convicts 
in the galleys at Civita Vecchia; and Gaudenzic Belli, together 
with an intimate friend of his, busied himself in the midst of the 
unfortunate wretches, partly in the fulfilment of the duties of his 
office, and partly from a benevolent desire to alleviate their suf- 
ferings. Both Gaudenzio and his friend took the infection, and 
died after eighteen days’ suffering. The affairs of the family were 
left in complete disorder. When Gaudenzio’s papers came to be 
examined, many debts on his part appeared clear and indubitable, 
but of sums known to have been owing to him there was little or 
no trace. In the days immediately succeeding Gaudenzio’s death, 
when his widow was delirious and his children were too young to bear 
any authority, two of the ‘ parasites’ had obtained possession of the 
dead man’s keys, and got leave to examine into his papers. They 
made an inventory and departed, and thenceforth they entirely 
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disappear from the story of Belli’s life. The utterly informal 
nature of their proceedings, and the limitless opportunities for 
fraud quietly permitted to these persons, strike one as very strange. 
However, thus Belli briefly narrates the circumstances. When, 
two months after the father’s death, the family finally removed to 
Rome, the widow revealed to her children that scarcely anything 
remained to them. By the sale of the contents of the two houses 
in Rome and Civita Vecchia, asmall sum, very inadequate for their 
needs, was realised. The Signora Belli was an accomplished 
needlewoman, and she set about endeavouring to support her three 
children, of whom Giuseppe was the eldest, by the work of her 
hands. Giuseppe was at this time about twelve years old. 
When he was thirteen, his mother sent him to school at the 
Collegio Romano, at that time held by priests, as, indeed, were 
almost all educational establishments throughout the Papal States. 
Here Giuseppe, who had a great thirst for knowledge and a some- 
what excessive amour-propre, at first excited the envy of his 
comrades and the approval of his masters by the rapid progress 
he made. But he was neither docile nor amiable, and especially 
he revolted against the severe corporal punishments which were 
unsparingly administered by his clerical preceptors. Once, being 
condemned to several strokes with the rod for an offence which he 
had not committed, he utterly rebelled, and left the school, vowing 
that he would never set foot in it more. But the prayers of his 
mother, and (perhaps still more efficaciously) the explanations and 
quasi apology of his master, prevailed over this boyish resolution. 
He returned to the school, and, being thenceforward treated 
humanely, became ‘as gentle as a lamb.’ 

But some new misfortunes came upon him. His mother died 
when he was but sixteen, and he and his brother and sister, being 
left quite destitute, were received into the house of a paternal 
uncle who was in easy circumstances. But, before long, the uncle’s 
wife became jealous on behalf of her own children, and the three 
orphans were removed to the house of an aunt, who maintained 
them. Here Belli suffered agonies of wounded pride, and com- 
plains bitterly of the hard and grudging way in which the family 
charities were doled out to him, whilst, at the same time, he was 
expected by all his acquaintance to express the profoundest grati- 
tude for the kindness of his relatives. After a while his uncle 
procured a place with a small stipend for him in the accountant’s 
office of Casa Rospigliosi, and with this sum, together with a little 
assistance from Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal, Anton Maria 
Odescalchi, who was his godfather, Giuseppe soon contrived to 
maintain himself entirely. At this period of his life he fell into 
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somewhat dissolute company, became a haunter of billiard-rooms, 
taverns, and theatres, and injured his health by excesses of various 
kinds. He passed by degrees from one post to another, always 
subject to painful vicissitudes and intimately acquainted with 
poverty, until, by the influence of a friend (Filippo Ricci), to whom 
he was sincerely attached all his life, he obtained the position of 
secretary to Prince Stanislas Poniatowski, and found himself at 
once in the midst of abundance and luxury. But his character 
was ill adapted to the life he found himself expected to lead in the 
Prince’s household. He was averse by nature to forms and cere- 
monies, accustomed among his companions to give free vent to the 
satiric spirit which predominated in his mind, and unable to 
witness abuses without denouncing them. He left Poniatowski’s 
service, but under what precise circumstances is not accurately 
known. Certainly, he quitted it with a heart full of indignation 
and bitterness, which he vented in several poems written about 
this period, inveighing against the corruptions of ‘courts.’ Once 
more he was at odds with fortune, and without a home—almost 
without food. His uncle, however, invited him to his table, and, 
by means of Father Lodovico Micara (afterwards Cardinal), pro- 
cured a free lodging for him in the Capuchin Monastery. Here 
Belli passed some time studiously and peacefully. He began 
to study English, and gave some attention to physical science. 
About this period he began to be known as a literary aspirant 
through the only channel then open to literature in Rome—the 
Academies. He became a member of an accademia called The 
Hellenes ; and, in 1813, he, with one or two friends, founded the 
Accademia Tiberina, which survives to this day. Signor Gnoli, 
from whose excellent article in the Nuova Antologia I have de- 
rived most of the facts of Belli’s biography, has some admirable 
remarks on ‘academies’ in general, and their special influence on 
the poet we are now considering. ‘One must,’ says Gnoli, ‘have 
familiarly frequented these academies for several years, as I did, 
in order to form an idea of that world outside the world, as full of 
littleness as a convent of nuns; to understand how the enforced 
idleness of the mind, and the absence of all vital ideas, can give 
an appearance of grave interest to the most ridiculous trifles; to 
explain, in a word, all the narrowness, silliness, and pedantry to 
be found among the writings of that very Giuseppe Belli who, 
having one fine day broken out of this shell and mingled with the 
people, was able to give forth rays of real genius.’ 

At length, in 1816, when Belli was twenty-five years old, 
fortune took pity on him, and released him from the material 
privations and the wearing struggle with poverty which had 
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hitherto hindered the development of his real literary gift. A rich 
and agreeable widow, the Countess Maria Pichi, born Conti, made 
his acquaintance in the house of her parents, with whom she lived. 
From admiration of his talents and pity for his misfortunes, the 
way was not long to a warm attachment. The lady offered him 
her hand. Belli at first refused, fearing to be accused of mer- 
cenary motives, and feeling sure that the lady’s family would dis- 
approve such an alliance. But the Countess, in order to remove 
his scruples on the first score, obtained for him by means of her 
intimate friend, the Princess of Piombino, a mediocre appointment 
in the Papal Stamp and Registry Office. This sufficed to over- 
come Belli’s not very firm tesistance, and the marriage took place, 
and was judged—as the world judges such marriages. All Rome 
was scandalised, and declared that Belli had sold himself. It was 
true that the lady was rich and well connected, whilst the gentle- 
man was poor and unknown. Worse than this, the wife was some 
ten years the elder. But, nevertheless, to the surprise and dis- 
appoiniment of a discerning public, the marriage turned out per- 
fectly well! From the day of his wedding a new and tranquil 
existence began for our poet. In some lines addressed to his wife 
he says— 
- «+ + dal dich’ io vivo teco 
Vivo, o mia vita, d’ una vita nuova. 

And it was not only a new life, but one thoroughly congenial to 
his character, and favourable to the development of his rare and 
peculiar poetic faculty. A little daughter was born to him within 
the first year of his marriage, but died in infancy. Several years 
later, however, in 1824, he was made supremely happy by the birth 
of a son, named Ciro, who survived him, and whom he idolised to 
the end of his days. 

It was not until the year 1827 that Belli began that species of 
writing on which his fame exclusively rests. The first suggestion 
of it appears to have come from the poems, in the Milanese 
dialect, of Carlo Porta, which he read for the first time in this 
year. But although these may have suggested to Belli the idea 
that it was possible and profitable to write in dialect, yet he has 
no essential debt to Porta, nor to any other poet, as far as the 
form and spirit of his sonnets is concerned. They are original, as 
all works of art must be original which are founded on the patient 
study of nature at first hand. Not all Belli’s sonnets are yet 
published. Nevertheless, the edition of his poems brought out by 
his son Ciro Belli, in 1865, contains eight hundred of them! They 
furnish a complete and lively image of the Roman populace, as has 
been said, And this is what Belli himself declares he intended 
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they should do. The great majority of them are utterly un- 
translatable into verse ; and even a literal prose version would fail 
to give an idea of the original in most cases. The orthography 
adopted by Belli represents with wonderful accuracy the genuine 
Roman pronunciation of the lower classes; but it makes the 
reading of the sonnets difficult to those whose ear is not familiar 
with the dialetto romanesco. Belli is of opinion that the Roman 
plebs is essentially unpoetic, as is also Signor Gnoli. And, 
strengthened by such undoubted testimony, I may venture to say 
that, so far as my own observation goes, it entirely confirms this 
view. Their vernacular is hard, narrow, and lacks the poetical 
forms in which other dialects of the Peninsula are sorich. Their 
vocabulary is singularly limited by their almost incredible igno- 
rance. Their idiosyncrasy is practical, self-sufficient, satirical— 
anything on earth rather than poetical! They have a very con- 
siderable power of satire; not the keen, envenomed sneer of the 
quick-witted Florentine, but a strong ruthless thrust that strikes 
home and spares not. And it is these traits which Belli has faith- 
fully reproduced for us, without exaggeration or mitigation. 

It is curious to find from the pen of a man who was always 
looked on as a good son of the Church, and who has written a 
considerable quantity of religious poetry, such tremendous hits 
against priests and Pope, and religion itself, as are to be found in 
Belli’s sonnets. But there are two reasons, as it seems to me, for 
this fact. The first is, that it would have been impossible to give 
a complete picture of the mind of the Roman populace without 
recording the utter irreverence and incredulity which are mingled 
with their grossest superstitions, as warp is with woof; the second 
reason is that singular duality which we remark throughout Belli’s 
literary career. There are two men in him: one, the product of 
his education and the priestly influence which entered into all 
men’s lives in the Rome of that day with a penetrating subtlety 
not to be evaded; a pedantic, periwig-pated person fed on the 
husks of academic poetry, and theories of good government ap- 
proved by the Curia Romana; the other, a man of quick sympa- 
thies and sensibilities, animated to pity and indignation by close 
contact with the neglected and perverted populace, possessing a 
terribly searching insight into fact, and, withal, a distinct strain of 
real genius which is not to be hoodwinked by any muffling theories 
of expediency. The latter man it was who wrote the sonnets in 
dialetto romanesco. Signor Gnoli is distinctly of opinion that 
Belli was, at the bottom of his heart, a rationalist—a Voltairian, 
as he would have been, and was, called in his day. And, certainly, 
it appears incredible that a faithful son of Mother Church should 
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have given utterance to some of the sonnets on religious subjects, 
It is not from isolated irreverent phrases that Belli’s incredulity 
can be argued, since these have, as has been said, a perfect dramatic 
propriety in the mouth of a Trasteverino, who may at the same 
time be the devoutest of bigots. But when the whole series of 
sonnets touching on biblical or sacred subjects is taken together, 
it forms a mass of bitter sarcasm which Voltaire himself has never 


surpassed on the same theme. Especially is our poet terrible _ 
when he undertakes, in the person of a devout popolano, to defend " 
0 


a dogma difficult of digestion, or to explain some theological con- 
tradiction in terms. In this connection the sonnets entitled ‘ Er fe 
Paradiso,’ and ‘ Li du’ Testamenti ’—controversial dialogues be- 
tween a Jew and a Christian—are especially noteworthy. But these, 
and, indeed, nearly all the sonnets on similar subjects, could 

hardly be reproduced in these pages. I have selected one of the of 
least objectionable for translation, partly because it contains one or 
two profound traits of the thoroughbred popolano, ever proudly 
conscious, in the midst of poverty, neglect, and ignorance, that he 
is a civis romanus, and, as such, superior to the rest of mankind, 
The sonnet is entitled ‘ Cain.’ 





I'm not defending Cain, good sir, not I! 

I know as wellas you do, who was Cain; 

I only say, for instance, and maintain, 

Theat drink will sometimes blind both heart and eye. 
Of course I know that fiercely to let fly 

A whack upon your little brother’s brain 

Is a foul bumpkin’s trick.1_ That’s very plain. 

Cain took a mean advantage, certainly ; 

But then, to see your offering every day, 

Apples or turnips, spat on, so to speak, 

Whilst the Lord smiled on Abel’s kids and whey —— 
A man of flesh and blood can’t be so meek 

But that must make his gall rise, I should say, 

Hit out a good un! Human nature’s weak. 


Here is another about Purgatory : - 


Well, I can’t understand it, I declare, gel 
How certain fools can fancy in their folly 

That purgatory isn’t true; and dare 

An article of Faith to scoff at wholly. 

What are those fires, then, where, a-roasting slowly, 

The blessed souls, confound ye, painted fair 

Upon the chapel walls in pictures holy, 

Sit in the flames as real as they can stare ? 


1 In the original ‘ una bbonagrazia da bburrino.’ ‘ Burrino’ signifies a peasant of In 
the Romagna, and the genuine Roman citizen looks on him with profound disdain, 
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If purgatory was a humbug, pray 

Would our priest-governors so just and wise 

Have had it painted up in church that way ? 

A sham! Is hella sham too? Oh, my eyes, 

I wish it was, though! What good news, friend, eh ? 
Better than winning the big lottery prize ! 


There is a very absurd sonnet called ‘The Flight into Egypt,’ 
in which the angel, appearing to Joseph in a dream, carries an 
almanack under his arm, and, pointing 1o December 28 (Massacre 
of the Innocents), demands of the saint whether he remembers what 
festa is celebrated on that date! But, grotesque as this idea 
seems, I have no doubt that it was, or might have been, derived 


from the actual utterances of some popolano. 

Here is an appalling picture of the desolation and lawlessness 
of the Roman Campagna in the year of grace 1836. The speaker 
is probably a lad sent out to gather canne—the tall reeds which 
in Rome are dried and extensively used, amongst other purposes, 
for lighting fires. The reeds were growing in a solitary pasture; 
and here is the account of the journey. Belli entitles the 
sonnet significantly, ‘ Er Deserto ’"—The Desert. 


Nay, God forbid, saints, and Madonna mine, 
That I should go there to fetch reeds again ! 
Rather at the Rotunda? I'd be fain 

To let the butcher stick me like a swine, 

To go ten miles without a blessed sign 

Of tree or leaf in all the dreary plain ! 

And such a stillness! When with might and main 
I shouted, not a voice to answer mine! 
‘Wherever you may turn, the pastures lie 
Smooth as a board that’s partly planed away. 
No trace of house or dwelling can you spy. 
The only thing I met with as I sped 

Was just a cart left standing in the way, 
And under it the carter, murder’d dead ! 


In the following sonnet, which he calls ¢ L’Innustria ’"—Industry 
—Belli shows up a branch of Roman commerce by no means alto- 
gether extinct in the present day. 


One day I found myself without a rap, 
Without one blessed farthing upon earth. 

So what d’ye think Idid? Ran to the hearth 
And broke the shovel in four pieces, slap ! 
Beneath my jacket carefully I wrap 

The bits ; and set off for the Forum straight, 


? The Pantheon is called in the Roman vernacular Ja Ritonna, or ‘ the Rotunda’ 
Jn its immediate neighbourhood there are many pork-butchers’ shops. 
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Meaning for some milordo' there to wait 

And do him neatly, if I had good hap. 

The very chap I wanted soon was found. 

‘ Sir, look at this old ancient thing,’ says I, 

‘ Took from the excavations underground.’ 
With that, he sticks his glass into his eye, 

Tips me a crown, cries, ‘ Bravo!’ I'll be bound 
We Romans can pluck pigeons when we try ! 


It would of course be impossible within our limits even to 
indicate the subjects of all the immense mass of Belli’s sonnets, 
They deal with all scenes and circumstances of Roman popular 
life. . They show the people in their ignorance, pride, shrewdness, 
simplicity, ferocity, and generosity. The Roman loves good eating 
and drinking, and at certain festive seasons will have them at the 
cost of much subsequent privation. He has his share of the inert- 
ness which seems to belong to the inhabitants of all southern 
climates, yet he is robust and vigorous, and can, and often does, 
labour hard. He is naturally and unaffectedly dignified in his 
demeanour; and it is a remarkable fact that not all the centuries 
of absolute rule and priestly preaching of submissiveness as a 
virtue have availed to make him servile. He habitually stands 
upright and looks you in the face. Nevertheless—or perhaps I 
should rather say ‘therefore’—he is instantly responsive to 
courtesy. You need never fear, in intercourse with the Roman 
populace, that affability will render them obtrusively familiar. 
Systematically neglected and perverted as the popolano has been 
for generations, grotesquely ignorant, and- grotesquely vainglorious 
of the dimly understood traditions of antique Roman greatness, 
careless of human life, and implacable in his thirst for vengeance, 
there is yet a sound core in the heart of him. He is naturally 
manly and intelligent. And his intelligence runs in practical and 
positive directions. His humour is of a somewhat sardonic kind, 
but he has humour,—as Belli can witness for us. He can bear 
poverty—grinding poverty—with a certain stoicism; and if he 
does complain, it is rather with a curse than a whine. 

Those readers who can conquer the difficulty of the phonetic 
orthography—very puzzling to a foreign eye at first—and will not 
be repelled by certain grossnesses of phraseology, which are the 
perhaps too faithful reproduction of the habitual speech of the 
people, may be recommended to Belli’s sonnets in dialetto 
romamesco as to a storehouse of curious and interesting matter ; 
and they will make acquaintance with a poet who, if his kind be 
not the first, is at least first, if not unique, of his kind. 


1 «My lord.’ Generic for Englishmen with more money than wit, in the opinion 
of the Roman plebs, 
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Here are, in conclusion, a few specimens of the more comic 
sonnets translated literally (or as nearly literally as the proprieties 
will permit) into English prose. 


EVIL OMENS, 


‘ That’s all fiddlesticks! Why, you don’t understand one tittle 
about these matters. Look here, do you really want to know why 
Lucia the landlady had all her three cats stolen? Why two of 
her sons are crazy? Why she lost her wager with Checco? Why 
the lawyers, on some trumpery excuse or other, have eaten up her 
bit of property? Why her husband the landlord died? Why 
that other tavern kept by Pasquale has taken away all her 
customers? Because, last carnival twelvemonth, when she was 
dressing salad and eggs, she overset the oil and spilt the salt !’ 


Another example of popular superstition : 


PINS. 


‘If you give a pin to any one you're fond of, you lose their good 
will in a few days. Their blood all turns against you in their 
veins, and who knows when it may come right again? If they’re 
two sweethearts, they begin to quarrel. If they’re man and wife 
—they begin to do worse! Within a month I’ve seen five or six 
scenes of this sort in our neighbourhood. In case you want a pin 
to fasten something in your hair or your breast, Signora Camilla, 
and can’t do without it, just you give a prick with the very same 
pin, to the hand that offers it to you, to destroy the venom !’ 


A popular view of the Coliseum: 


THE COLISEUM. 


‘This was for joustings and fireworks, like they have now at the 
Corea.’ All round here were the private boxes, the gallery up 
above, and the pit in the middle. And then, Mastro Andrea can 
tell you all about the office where they sold the keys and tickets, 
the caffé where you got ices and lemonade, and all the staircases 
and passages and trap-doors. As to the viacrusce (via crucis), 
they made that afterwards because of the holy martyrs who so 
often suffered here. Just patch it up here and there with a few 
stones, and a little lime and plaster, and a coat of whitewash, and 
it might be used to this day !’ 


1 The site of the Mausoleum of Augustus, where there is an open-air theatre 
much frequented by the populace in summer. 
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Here is an anxious housewife reciting her evening rosary in the 
midst of a somewhat unruly family, it appears, who are supposed 
to be sewing or working in various ways around her. The spelling 
exactly represents, to an Italian, the extraordinary transformations 
which the Latin prayers undergo in the mouths of the populace: 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 


‘ Avemmaria—work,—grazzia prena—Nena, will you work ? 
dominu steco—Ouf !—bbenedetta tu mujjeri—Nena!—e bbene- 
detto er frii—you'll catch it!—Fruttu sventr’ e ttu Jesso, san— 
what a worry !—ta Maria madre ddei—do you repeat after me ? 
Ora pre nobbi—only wait till supper-time !—peccatori—Laws ha’ 
mercy, what kind of a muddle have you got your work into, you 
awkward thing! IJ.et me see,—where was I? Oh, I know: 
nunche tinora morti nostri ammenne. Girolia padre—what 
now? You little demon,—you hussey! There! The rosary’s 
finished. We'll say the rest another evening.’ 


Here is an incident of official supervision in Papal times. The 
inspecting doctor makes his rounds and visits the druggists in his 
district : 


THE DRUGGIST’S sHOr. 


‘Last year my master the druggist got a notice from the 
Protomedico (Physician-in-Chief) that he was coming to take him 
by surprise on the first Monday in Carnival. Then my master, 
who is an orderly kind of man, had two or three bottles filled with 
rice-water, and made me rinse my face, and the jars, and the 
mortar. Onthe Monday sure enough comes thedoctor. “ Every- 
thing as it ought to be here?” “Everything,” answered the 
druggist. “ And here is your little doucewr.” “ Bravo! That’s how 
I like to see things done.” With that he takes the fee, weighs it 
in his hand, and pockets it.’ 


The number of these specimens might be indefinitely extended, 
and would give us a view of almost every conceivable phase of 
Roman life. Lesage’s ‘ Diable Boiteux’ did not make the Spanish 
student more intimately acquainted with Sevillian interiors than 
Belli makes his readers with the Rome of his day. And be it 
observed that the pictures he presents are drawn by no fanatical 
opponent of the Papal régime. They are simply the result of an 
extraordinary power of accurate observation, and a gift of realistic 
portraiture unsurpassed in the history of letters. 


FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPS, 





A fable 


IN THE MANNER OF MR, GAY. 


How much would end in mode abrupt, 

If listeners might but interrupt ! 

—Once, in a corner of the lawn, 

Ere folks were stirring with the dawn, 

A Tortoise of didactic habits 

Addressed some half-a-dozen Rabbits. 
—It was a Tortoise who, ’tis said, 
Contrived to break a wise man’s head ; 
Since then the sect, report avers, 

Have set up for Philosophers. 

—No harm in this one could be found ; 
He weighed so much; was so much round ; 
Not slower than his kin, or quicker, 
(Although his shell was somewhat thicker ;) 
And wearing just that look of thought 
Which means profundity,—or nought. 
—‘ My theme (he said) is Promprirupe.’ 
He stretched his throat, and thus pursued : 
‘In this discourse I hope to bring 

Before you Promptitude the Thing ; 
Next, if my limits space afford, 

I shall take Promptitude the Word ; 
Lastly, to make the meaning better, 

I shall consider every letter. 

—And first, my Friends, however viewed, 
How beautiful is Pronuptitude ! 

How are we quickened, roused, renewed, 
By dwelling upon Promptitude ! 

In short, how much may we discover 

By simply saying the word over! 

—How much too, in this vale below, 

To this one quality we owe! 

"Twas Promptitude the battles won 

Of Czsar, and Napo.eEcn ; 

By Promptitude to-day we boast 

The blessings of the Penny Post ; 





A FABLE. 


By Promptitude (I dare affirm) 

The early bird secures the worm .. . 
—The Rabbits are a docile race, 

And patient under commonplace ; 
But here, one rather puzzle-pated 

In Gallic style ‘ interpellated : ’ 

‘If Promptitude so much can do, 
Why don’t you try the practice, too? 
—This was, as Hamuzr says, ‘ a hit ;’ 
Clergy was posed by Mother- Wit. 
The Tortoise the horizon scanned ; 
He had no repartee at hand ; 

So, finding inspiration fail, 

He drew his head in, then his tail. 
His audience scampered off in glee: 
Risu solvuntur tabule. 


AUSTIN DOBSON, 





Kildhurm’s Dats. 


CuHapTer XI. 
THE DEVIL'S GRIP, 


‘Ler us go together, said Mrs. Chepstow at last, in a shaking 
voice. 

‘No,’ replied her sister decisively. ‘ Do you stay here and 
guard my son. I must go to meet them yonder alone.’ 

‘Them! who are they? Do you think my cousin is there 
too ?’ 

‘Satan and his imps are there. Hush! you must not question 
me. If they have taken him, they must take me also—unless I 
can win him back! That is the question, for I cannot. bear to 
lose him. Either he must return to me, or I will follow him: I 
cannot live apart from him. Hush! Do you stay by the child; 
and on your life, do not come near the Oak till after sunrise.’ 

While Lady Kildhurm had been speaking in this strange 
fashion, she was making her preparations to go forth, and the only 
provision against the storm and its portents which she took with 
her consisted of a small Bible, which she put in her bosom, and 
a cross of carved ivory, which she hung at her girdle. Thus 
equipped, and wearing still the embroidered satin gown which she 
had put on that evening in honour of their guest, she went out, 
and the darkness closed upon her. Mrs. Chepstow crept fearfully 
to the child’s crib, and knelt down there; and crying, praying, 
and dropping asleep by turns, she passed the long hours of that 
memorable night. 

But Lady Kildhurm, on issuing from the gate, made straight 
for the Oak. As she approached it, a kind of phosphorescent 
gleam seemed to hover about the branches, such as sailors some- 
times behold on the yardarms of their vessel in bad weather. 
The gale, however, had suddenly fallen almost calm; and though 
drops of rain fell occasionally, it was evident that the storm hed 
raged itself out. The sea tossed its waves upwards aimlessly, as if 
forgetting whither to drive them, and therefore appealing to the 
clouds. A sense of exhaustion and heaviness seemed to pervade 
Nature, as if she had aroused herself to do some hideous deed. 
and now, the deed being done, were awaiting shudderingly what 
should follow. 
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The woman paused just outside the circle of the Oak’s boughs, 
and sent her glance resolutely into the obscurity underneath. 
After a few moments’ scrutiny, she took the ivory cross between 
her hands, and went forward. The phosphorescent gleams, 
wavering to and fro, illuminated duskily the figure of a man 
stretched out near the base of the trunk. Lady Kildhurm crouched 
down beside him and spoke close to his ear: 

‘Norman, thy wife is with thee.’ 

The man emitted a stertorous breath, but uttered no word. 

‘Norman, thou art dying. Tell me, how is it with thy soul ? 
for whither thou goest thy wife shall follow thee. If it is well 
with thee, kiss this cross for a sign. See, I hold it to thy lips.’ 

But the man’s lips did not move. 

‘Has the Evil One overcome thee, then?’ said the woman 
sadly, after a pause. ‘ But take comfort, my beloved, for I will 
not desert thee. We have seen and known many marvellous 
things, Norman—thou and I together: and I have never shrunk 
from going along with thee, hand in hand, wherever thou didst 
lead the way. And now, my love shall go with thee across the 
grave; I will not seek a happiness where thou art not; and in 
proof of it, my husband, if thou biddest me to fling the cross into 
the sea, and to tear the leaves from the Holy Book and cast them 
on the air, I will do it! Only move thy hand in answer, and it 
shall be enough.’ ; 

For a long time, as it seemed, the man lay wholly motionless ; 
his life, which had hung trembling on the balance, appeared quite 
to have slipped away. A great fear bestirred itself in Lady 
Kildhurm’s soul: if her husband died, and made no sign as to 
whither he had gone, how should she follow him? Under the in- 
fluence of this dread, she placed her lips to his ear, and spoke 
sharply and urgently : 

‘ Norman—my husband,’ she cried ; ‘ come back! Tell me what, 
I am to do!’ 

A tremor passed through the man’s body. Slowly and 
stiffly he raised himself on one arm, and raising the other hand, he 
pointed upwards. 

‘ There!’ he muttered, in a sluggish but articulate tone; ‘ there 
is treasure! seek for it!’ 

For a moment after saying these words, he maintained his 
position: one hand pointing upwards, while his face, on whose 
features death was visible, bent heavily towards the earth. Then, 
stiffly, he sank back ; his wife received his headin her lap. He was 
already dead : and, indeed, his spirit seemed to have returned to 
its human clay, in obedience to the wife’s summons, only to utter 
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those ambiguous sentences, and then to finally depart. But, am- 
biguous or not, they had answered their purpose; they had 
planted hope, like a seed, in the very midst of the bereaved 
woman’s despair. He had spoken to her of a treasure above—a 
treasure in Heaven; and had bade her seek it there. But if he 
knew of a treasure in Heaven, it must needs be a treasure which 
he himself had laid up there: and thither, consequently, he must, 
himself have gone. So reasoned Lady Kildhurm ; and she forbore 
to fling away her cross, or scatter the leaves of the Holy Book to ~ 
the winds. In her shaken and now distempered mind, she beheld 
a vision of a long vigil of prayer and sanctity, and at the end 
a death which would be blessed, because it would unite her once 
more to him. She drew the lifeless body to the foot of the Oak, 
and seated there, resting against the weather-blackened bole, she 
waited for the morning. 

The morning dawned early and pure, with a sky like banks of 
wild roses and primroses, and breezes cool and sweet breathing 
from them. The facile sea translated these fragrant glories into 
deeper-toned but scarce less enchanting beauty; and the earth 
sparkled with freshness. But Kildhurm’s Oak, standing in the 
midst of so much loveliness, did not mingle with it, but rather 
seemed to hold darkly and grimly aloof from it, as if conscious of 
a spirit altogether at variance with the gentler influences of crea- 
tion. It stretched its branches above the group of lifeless and 
living humanity huddled beneath it, with an air of sardonic pro- 
tection. ‘Behold my handiwork!’ it appeared to say, ‘and 
sweeten it with the graces of the morning if you can!’ When 
Mrs. Chepstow and the old gardener and the boy, Philip, first 
came upon the two, they thought that both were dead. But as 
they drew near, they perceived that the woman’s eyes were open 
and seeing, though there was a wild and unsettled expression in 
them. Nor did she answer when her sister or the old man 
addressed her; she only whispered to herself, and then bent over 
and whispered again in the dead man’s ear, and smiled. But 
when her little son Philip spoke to her in his childish tones, some 
vestige of motherly memories glimmered in her haggard face ; 
and presently she beckoned him to her. 

‘ There, my son!’ she said in solemn tones, pointing upwards 
with her finger ; ‘ there is treasure! seek for it!’ 

‘ Where, mamma?’ demanded the little fellow. ‘In the Oak ?’ 

Lady Kildhurm smiled drearily, and relapsed into silence, 

A stretcher was brought, and the body of Sir Norman was 
carried back to the Tower. The manner of his death was a mystery, 
and one which was not for many years fully explained. His mare, 
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still saddled and bridled, was found in her stable, whither she had 
evidently made her way after the catastrophe to her rider had hap- 
pened. But of what nature had been that catastrophe? It was 
found, upon examination, that the Baronet’s neck had been dislo- 
cated, which of course amply accounted for the fact of his death, 
though not for anything beyond that. Some opined that his horse 
must have taken fright during the storm, and rushing beneath the 
Oak had either thrown the Baronet there, or he had been swept off his 
saddle by a branch of the tree. This latter hypothesis seemed plau- 
sible enough, though there were still those three terrible screams 
left uninterpreted. The screams, however, might have been 
comfortably ignored, had it not been for a certain appalling sign 
of violence which had been left upon the person of the dead man 
himself, and the significance of which, if it could not be fathomed, 
it was equally impossible to do away with. The right hand, 
from the wrist to the finger-ends, was stripped of the skin, and 
in parts even of the flesh; the bone of the thumb was crushed, and 
the wrist was wrenched out of joint. These indications—so far as 
the awe-stricken senses of the beholders were able to apprehend 
them—seemed to show that the Barcenet’s hand must have been 
caught in a graspof superhuman strength ; and thatin tearing it free 
with the energy of desperation, he had left part of its substance 
behind. Whose hand, then, had gripped his own so hard? and 
for what purpose ? Any answer to such questions must evidently 
be purely conjectural. It was indeed a grisly problem to ponder 
over, and one which nervous people would rather discuss with 
cronies in broad daylight than with their own minds in the small 
hours of the night. Especially would this be the case after certain 
wiseacres had intimated their opinion that the marks left upon . 
Sir Norman’s hand had been made by no other talons than those of 
his Satanic majesty; who must have been strangely impressed 
with the idea that the Baronet was his property—if firm- 
ness of grasp is to be taken as any criterion of conviction of 
ownership. On the other hand, it was to be said in the Baronet’s 
favour that he had, after all, succeeded in wrenching himself 
loose; but since a rough comparison of times proved that he must 
have died a few minutes after this escape, the doubt suggested 
itself whether, in his disembodied state, Satan might not have 
proved too strong for him. Might it not be, in fact, that 
although the fleshly hand had been freed, the spiritual one had 
remained in the Arch-Enemy’s gripe? Three screams of horror 
and agony had been heard, but not so much as a single shout 
of triumph and victory. Upon the whole, therefore, the pre- 
ponderance of contemporary opinion went rather against poor 
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Sir Norman, though it was admitted by every one that it was 
never safe to dogmatise about an occurrence of thiskind. Besides, 
the man was dead ; and dead people, even when they have lived 
under the suspicion of being wizards, had better not be abused. 
Sir Norman, accordingly, was buried with the ceremonies of His 
Majesty’s most Christian Church. On opening his will, in which 
the few possessions he owned were bequeathed to his wife in trust for 
their son, it was observed that particular mention was made of 
a signet ring; but the ring was nowhere to be found. Mrs. Chep- 
stow, however, being interrogated, declared that the Baronet had 
always been in the habit of wearing this ring on the fourth finger 
of his right hand; and that she had noticed it there on the last 
occasion of her seeing him alive. This evidence made it clear 
that whoever had squeezed the Baronet’s hand so tightly was, in all 
likelihood, the present wearer of the signet ring. For the rest, 
the evidence was not of much practical value—unless it should aid 
some time in the identification of the other party to this mysterious 
and grisly encounter. 

About the time that the mortal remains of Sir Norman were 
safely laid in their last resting-place, the drowned corpse of Colouel 
Banyon was discovered by a fisherman some distance down the coast. 
It was plain from the condition of the body—many of the bones on 
the left side had been broken—that the Colonel must have fallen 
from a great height ; and the subsequent discovery of his horse, in a 
similar shattered state, helped the coroner in coming to the conclu- 
sion that the deceased must have ridden over the cliffs during the 
late storm. There was no trace of the leather.bag of jewels which the 
Colonel was reported to have had with him ; but his garments had 
become so much torn and loosened by the action of the waves and 
the attacks of fishes, that this was not surprising. The gems, if 
they were anywhere, must be at the bottom of the bay; such was 
the coroner’s verdict upon this point; and it had so much weight 
with the fishermen’s boys along the coast, that for many years 
thereafter, squads of them might be seen every day at low tide, 
groping amidst the sands and seaweeds for precious stones. But 
not so much as a single diamond, emerald, or ruby ever rewarded 
these industrious searchers. 


Cuaprer XII. 
THE SIBYL. 


Lavy Kiipxvurm, if she could not properly be called insane, 
was none the less in a very abnormal mental state. The attitude 
of her mind, indeed, might be considered almost the reverse of that 
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usual to mortals: for to her the material world appeared 
visionary and unstable, and the objects of her inner life were 
her only realities. Being thus removed from sympathy with her 
fellow-creatures, she necessarily occupied a place apart, where she 
commanded the respect, and sometimes the awe, of those who came 
into contact with her, but never their comprehension. Always a 
striking-looking woman, her appearance was now invested with 
a solemn majesty, to which the shadow of the tragedy with which 
she had been connected no doubt lent impressiveness. By degrees 
she adopted certain peculiarities of costume and demeanour, 
and fell into various eccentricities of speech and conduct, 
all of which tended to confirm the country folks of the 
neighbourhood in the opinion that the Lady of Kildhurm was 
a species of wise-woman, or sibyl, acquainted with supernatural 
lore, and able to give them a good harvest or a bad rheumatism 
according as her whim might be. Of course, when a delusion 
of this kind once gets a footing in the popular mind, nothing can 
occur, either good or bad, which will not be cited in support of it. 
Fortunately for Lady Kildhurm, it was generally agreed that her 
salutary outweighed her hostile influence. Mothers brought their 
sick children to her to touch, as if she had been a monarch; and 
fathers sought her advice on questions of business, and shaped her 
vague and wandering utterances into profoundly pertinent 
replies. Thus, without being necessarily aware of it, the poor 
lady created around her a voluntary host of feudal retainers, quite 
as loyal as those which the former lords of Kildhurm had lost, and 
much more willing and unstinting in the matter of supplies of 
provisions, and of tributary hay and corn. Thus it happened that 
the domestic economy of Kildhurm Tower had not, for many years 
past, been in so prosperous a condition as it was now. The curse 
which seemed to have been darkening over the place for several 
successive generations, had now begun to lift and lighten, as if it 
had done its worst. Mrs. Chepstow also remained at the Tower, 
and practically had the entire charge of the household and of the 
education of young Sir Philip, and had moreover contributed to 
this better state of things by making over to the heir the whole of 
the fortune which Colonel Banyon had bequeathed to her ; reserving 
to herself, until the boy came of age, the right of spending the 
income of this estate for the common benefit of the family. It 
will be seen, therefore, that, leaving out the fact that the lord of 
the Tower had died a viclent and mysterious death, and that his 
wife had lost her reason in consequence, Kildhurm had not much 
more cause to complain of its destiny than have other ancient and 
partially decayed families. 
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The Oak, meanwhile, had by no means ceased to connect itself 
with the family interests, although it, also, seemed to have become 
less menacing since its last terrible manifestation. Its present 
relation to the household was more intimate and friendly than had 
ever been the case before; it had, in fact, become the haunt and 
almost the home of Lady Kildhurm herself. It was her daily and 
often also her nightly habit to climb into its branches, and there 
sit for hours, gazing out on the sea and singing to herself frag- 
ments of songs; or occasionally carrying on what had the sem- 
blance of being long and earnest conversations with some interlo- 
cutor who never made himself visible to any other eyes than those 
of her ladyship, and who was probably only subjectively manifest 
even to her. Be that as it may, this unseen personage’s existence 
was solidly believed in by many intelligent persons, several of whom 
went so far as to say that they had heard the tones of his voice. 
Others affirmed that he could be no other than the genie himself 
of the Oak, who, having made away with Lady Kildhurm’s husband 
on account of some slight which the latter put upon him, was now 
making amends to the wife by taking ber into his confidence, and 
imparting to her many invaluable family secrets, as well as giving 
her instructions as to the future. Among other things, he must 
have explained to her the true meaning of the prophetic verses 
inscribed upon the silver disc, which was at this period almost 
entirely embedded in the substance of the bark: and she must 
therefore be aware of the nature of the fortune which was in store 
for the Kildhurm race, and of the means by which it was to be 
acquired. But the more things she was credited with knowing, 
the less inclined did she seem to satisfy the curiosity of the 
ignorant ; insomuch that not one well-authenticated word of all 
the tales that the genie of the Oak was said to have poured into 
her ear has ever transpired from that day to this. 

I am far from supposing, on the other hand, that Lady Kild- 
hurm was above sharing the persuasions of these unenlightened 
people as to the extent of her own enlightenment, or, perhaps, as 
to the channels through which it was obtained. Persons in her 
peculiar condition are not apt to be lacking in self-appreciation, 
and easily adopt any theory concerning themselves which seems to 
give them the distinction appertaining to supernatural pretensions. 
It is highly probable that the widow of Sir Norman believed that 
she held communion with beings of another world or planeof exist- 
ence, and that she was happy in that belief. It is certain that 
she regarded herself as in a manner a sacred personage, and that 
she attributed the highest importance to all her acts and utter- 
ances, no matter how meaningless these might appear to the 
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uninitiated observer. She commonly spoke of the Oak as ‘My — 
Friend,’ or ‘ My Counsellor,’ and was careful to observe certain cere- 
monies and formalities before ascending into the seclusion of the 
branches : such as kneeling at the foot of the trunk and touching 
her forehead to the bark, and tracing a circle round about the 
base of the tree with her ivory cross. A few rude foot-rests had 
been made, by means of which she could ascend to her retreat with 
ease ; and in the angle of the boughs she had constructed for herself 
a sort of seat, which she called her throne. Here, no doubt, the 
pleasantest hours of her weird and lonely existence were passed, 
Here she gathered in the harvest of her wisdom, and from hence 
she gave it forth. The sinister Oak, which had been the hostile 
tyrant of the Kildhurm race for more than a hundred and fifty 
years, was become this forlorn woman’s most intimate and inex- 
haustible companion. On summer days the branches which sup- 
ported her swayed soothingly, and the broad leaves whispered in a 
murmurous undertone ; while glimpses of yellow sunshine strayed 
here and there through the interstices of the foliage ; or, perhaps, 
a shower pattered harmlessly on the living roof overhead. From 
below came up the endless prattle of the musical ocean, and the 
sparkle of its breezy blue. What wonder if, at such moments, she 
heard voices that do not speak to mortal ears, or beheld visions 
whereof the outward eye can take no note? But when the great 
equinoctial gales were let loose, and came shrieking down upon the 
astonished coast, then did the sibyl and her Oak strike a wilder and 
more interior chord of harmony. The Oak breathed forth its deep 
organ-tones of power and defiance, while the sibyl loudly chanted 
a thrilling treble, that often rang out above the other noises of the 
natural symphony, and caused passing travellers to start and stare, 
and, if the night were already fallen, to hasten their steps and wish 
themselves safe at home. After such a bout, the prophetess would 
descend from her perch with flashing eye and exalted mien, as if 
instinct with the divine fury of the seers of old; and occasionally, after 
an exceptionally boisterous gale, she would appear with a cluster of 
acorns or a branch of leaves in her bosom or amongst her hair, and 
she was more careful of these adornments and more proud of them 
than if they had been gold and precious stones. ‘ They aremy friend’s 
gift,’ she would say ; ‘and the token of his confidence and favour.’ 
But this fantastic behaviour was, for the most part, confined to 
her hours of actual association with the Oak ; at such times as she 
was within doors, her bearing was gentle and undemonstrative, her 
look passive and vacant, and she spoke but little, and that feebly 
and vaguely. She was less observant, as a rule, of sights than of 
sounds ; she always seemed to recognise the voice of Philip, and to be 
aware of the bond that united him to her: and she was fond of 
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walking about with his hand clasped in hers, or with her arm 
resting upon his shoulder, when he had grown bigger. She was 
never weary of listening to his childish and boyish talk, and he, for 
his part, was never more pleased with himself and with things in 
general than when he was pouring out to her the riches of his 
small mind—appealing to her at the end of every sentence or two 
for sympathy or approval, which she never failed to accord with a 
smile, or a movement of the head or hand, or a murmured word. 
And sometimes—but this very rarely—she would in turn talk to 
him, in a low cadenced voice, as if chanting blank verse, and with 
a delivery free alike from emphasis and from hesitation. Whether 
or not any wisdom were contained in these monologues, Philip 
only could tell; and he used to declare that they were replete with 
everything that was most sapient and profound. He never, in fact, 
gave in to the belief that his mother was in any respect deficient in 
mental effectiveness; on the contrary, he held her to be an alto- 
gether superior being, and argued that she appeared ‘queer’ to 
ordinary people only because the latter were too far below her in 
the intellectual scale to be able to appreciate her illustration. 
He was proud of her preference; and she yielded him every 
indulgence he could desire, save one:—she never permitted him 
to climb the Oak and share her mysterious vigils amidst the 
branches. ‘No,’ she would answer, smiling, to his entreaties, ‘no, 
dear, no—no. He is our friend, but it is to me he speaks; you 
must hear him onlythrough me. Be content—he content! by-and- 
by you shall know all.’ 

‘But when will by-and-by come, mother ?’ 

‘When the great change comes, and the seal is broken, and the 
prophecy is fulfilled, and the sibyl and her counsellor have 
vanished. There is time; do not seek to hasten the steps of 
fate. Love will lead the way, and pass through the valley of 
tribulation, and honour and wealth shall wait for him beyond. 
You are but a boy yet! be content! by-and-by you shall know all.’ 

‘But I don’t want. you to vanish, or your counsellor either, 
Why should you vanish, and where are you going to vanish to?’ 

‘Those who impart happiness must not wait to behold its enjoy. 
ment. The bearers of evil tidings remain; but the heralds of joy 
pass on.’ . What all this meant, Philip might have found it diffi- 
cult to explain: but he was bound to consider it satisfactory. 
And then his mother, laying one hand on his shoulder, and with 
the other pointing upwards through the branches of the Oak, 
would say solemnly, ‘ There—there is treasure! Seek for it!” 


(To be concluded.) 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
: G2 





Cricketana. 


Ix the number of this magazine for October 1879 we noticed 
some of the earlier forms of the game that has been developed, 
within comparatively recent years, into the scientific cricket of 
to-day. Let us now glance at the annals of the game from the 
time we first find it alluded to under its modern name. 

The earliest mention of the name carries us back to the middle 
of the sixteenth century. In Russell’s ‘ History of Guildford’ we 
have an account of some legal proceedings, in 1593, in respect to 
‘a garden withhelde from the towne.’ It appears that, a few 
years before Elizabeth began to reign, one John Parvish, un inn- 
keeper, rented a piece of waste land in the parish of Holy Trinity 
in Guildford, which he soon afterwards enclosed. He and his 
successors were allowed to remain in undisturbed possession of this 
field till 1593, when the matter was made the subject of a legal 
investigation, which resulted in an order that the ground should 
be disenclosed and laid waste again. This piece of ground is the 
first cricket-field known in history, as we learn from the evidence 
at the trial of ‘John Derrick, gent., one of the Queen’s Majesties 
Coroners of the county of Sussex, aged 59.’ Mr. Derrick said he 
knew the field ‘ for fifty years or more. It lay waste,and was used 
and occupyd by the inhabitants of Guldeforde to saw timber in, and 
for sawpits, and for: makinge of frames of timber for the said 
inhabitants.’ But there was a merry corner of the little common, 
we may be sure as far away as possible from the timber-stacks and 
sawpits, and there the Guildford schoolboys had their cricket- 
ground, Mr. Derrick says: ‘ When he was a scholler in the free 
school of Guldeforde he and severall of his fellowes did runne and 
play there at crickett and other plaies ; and also that the same was 
used for the baytinge of beares in the said towne, until the said 
John Parvish did inclose the said parcell of land.’ 

This, of course, proves that ‘cricket’ as a name for one game 
was in use at this period ; but it is quite clear that for a very long 
time after this neither name nor pastime was very popular in Eng- 
land. While there are many allusions to football, tennis, bowls, 
and other sports in Shakespeare and his brother dramatists, they 
are all silent about the national game of the future. Mr. Pycroft 
cites in support of this the Rev. John Mitford and Mr. Payne 
Collier, who say that they have never met with any mention of 
cricket in any dramatist earlier than 1685. No notice is taken of 
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it in the lists of English games given us by King James I., by 
Burton in tne ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ or by Locke; and Mr. 
Pycroft is mistaken when he says that the game is mentioned by 
Stow in his ‘Survey of London’ in 1598. It is possible Stow may 
have meant to include cricket in his statement that ‘the ball is 
now used by noblemen and gentlemen in tennis courts and by 
people of the meaner sort in the open fields and streets,’ but the 
name ‘ cricket’ does not occur in the work till Strype published 
his edition of the ‘ Survey’ in 1720. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, however, we 
begin to come upon casual allusions to the game, but still very 
little to show that it had any hold upon the popular taste at all 
equal to that exercised by many other games. It did not come 
back with the King at the Restoration, because it was then too 
plebeian a game ever to have gone away with him, though, curiously 
enough, it was during the sport-abhorring rule of the Common- 
wealth that it gained its earliest footing in the public schools. 
To Winchester the credit appears to be due of bringing this about; 
indeed, it has been urged that cricket was a Wykebamist game 
even in the days of Queen Bess; for Christopher Johnson, after- 
wards headmaster of Winchester, wrote a Latin poem while a 
schoolboy there in Elizabeth’s reign, describing college life there, 
from which we learn that the boys played at quoits, football, and 
a game that may have been cricket thus alluded to:—‘ Sepe 
repercusso pila te juvat icta bacillo.” However this may be, 
cricket was established at Winchester in 1650, for Lisle Bowles, 
writing of Bishop Ken, says, ‘ On the fifth or sixth day [Ken was 
admitted on January 13, 1650] our junior is found for the first 
time attempting to wield a cricket bat.’ 

Mr. Pycroft quotes a passage from the diary of the Rev. Henry 
Teonge, Chaplain of H.M.S. ‘ Assistance’ in the years 1675-1679, 
which shows that cricket was one of the games played by the 
English residents at Antioch at that time. ‘This morning early 
(May 16, 1676), as is the custom all the summer long, at least 
forty of the English, with his worship the Consul, rode out of the 
city about four miles to a fine valley by a river side to recreate 
themselves. There a princely tent was pitched, and we had several 
pastimes and sports, as duck-hunting, fishing, shooting, handball, 
and cricket, and then a noble dinner brought thither, with great 
plenty of all sorts of wines, punch, and lemonade, and at six o’clock 
we returned all home in good order, but soundly tired and weary.’ 

We have stated above Mr. Payne Collier’s belief that no 
mention of cricket is made by any dramatist before 1685. In 
that year was published a play by Edward Phillips (a nephew of 
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Milton), called ‘ Mysteries of Love and Eloquence,’ in which one of 
the characters asks : ‘ Will you not, when you have me, throw stocks 
at my head and say, “ Would my eyes had been beaten out of my 
head with a cricket ball the day before I saw thee ” ?’ 

As the next century advances we find cricket emerge by degrees 
from the obscurity in which it has hitherto been too closely veiled. 
Even in the early years of the century the frequent references to 
the game in prose and poetry bear witness to its growing popularity. 
Besides D’Urfey’s Welshman Shenkin, who ‘ was the prettiest fellow 


At football and at cricket,’ 


we find Swift writing that John Bull, for all his newborn 
gerious air, ‘ could not help discovering some remains of his nature 
when he happened to meet with a football or a match at cricket.’ 
Pope makes ‘senators at cricket urge the ball.’ Duncombe 
tells of 


An ill-timed cricket match there did 
At Bishopsbourne befal , 


while we get a good idea of the damage suffered by cricket for 
a long time on account of the speculative propensities of its sport- 
ing votaries from Soame Jenyng’s lines— 

England, when once of peace and wealth possessed, 

Began to think frugality a jest ; 

So grew polite: hence all her well-bred heirs 

Gamesters and jockeys turned, and cricket players. 


It was largely owing to bookmakers making the game more or 
less a means of swindling that, until the century was nearly half 
over, cricket was not deemed a game for gentlemen to play at, 
while improvements in farming, enclosure of common lands, and 
the clipping of many a village green, greatly retarded its spread 
among the country lads, whose forefathers had mainly helped to 
keep the old game alive. Then it was discovered that ‘ poor 
Hodge was very ignorant, reckless, vicious at times, and that 
church-ales and statute hirings did him actual injury; and then 
the gentry and clergy set heartily to work for his reformation.’ 
In their newborn zeal they overdid their crusade against the old 
sports, and, at one time, ‘ it seemed as if England would be a sad 
country for the poor. Every sport was out of favour. No more 
trials of strength and speed; no more feats of dexterity and 
daring, smiled on and encouraged by the little great ones of the 
parish ; that was all past, and all the mirth was hole-and-corner 
mirth, low, blackguard, and barbarous.’ 

It was the dark hour before the dawn. When things looked 
blackest, ‘cricket,’ says the writer we have quoted above, ‘ sud- 
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denly came, like the good fairy in a pantomime, to save the nation 
from a slough of sottish despondency. Quite abruptly, knights, 
nobles, and gentlemen doffed their embroidered coats, flung 
aside their absurd three-cornered hats, and fell to batting and 
bowling as if for life and death. The game was taken up on all 
sides. It was one equally adapted for poor and rich; better still, 
it was one in which rich and poor could share. All over the land 
the old game, never very popular before, came into vogue and 
reigned supreme.’ — 

This commingling of all ranks in the cricket-field was, how- 
ever, at the time looked on with great apprehension. Sylvanus 
Urban quotes, in 1743, from the ‘British Champion’ of Sept. 8 
of that year, an article in which the writer seems to be’ as much 
disgusted at ‘lords and gentlemen, clergymen and lawyers, 
associating themselves with butchers and cobblers in pursuit of 
their diversions,’ as he is at the crying evils of matches being 
played for large stakes, and being farmed by innkeepers, who 
largely advertised their adventures, and were strongly suspected 
of all sorts of tricks to make their betting safe. The old Artillery 
Ground at Finsbury, the first Metropolitan cricket-ground on 
record, was the earliest scene of this kind of match, though it is 
not much more than half a century since Lord’s had its bookmakers 
betting as openly and professionally on the game as in the ring at 
Epsom. 

In 1748 the Court of King’s Bench had before it a question 
of bets at cricket, when the point was whether it was a game 
within the meaning of the Act 9 of Anne. The Court held ‘ that 
cricket was a game, and avery manly game, too ; not bad in itself, 
but only in the ill use made of it by betting more than ten pounds 
on it: but that was bad and against the law.’ 

We have seen above that cricket was played at Winchester at 
least as early as the Commonwealth. Eton seems to be the next 
school that took it up. In 1688 one of the extras in an Eton 
school-bill was ‘a ram and bat, 9d.’ Walpole found it there 
when he entered Eton in 1728, though precocious Harry thought 
very little of it. ‘I can’t say I am sorry I was never quite a 
schoolboy,’ he writes; ‘an expedition against bargemen or a 
match at cricket may be very pretty things to recollect, but, 
thank my stars, I can remember things that are very near as, 
pretty.’ 

When Frederick, Prince of Wales, died suddenly in 1751, 
many causes were given of his death; one of them, by Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall, makes it an accident at cricket. ‘ Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, son of George II., expired suddenly in 1751, at 
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Leicester House, in the arms of Desnoyers, the celebrated dancing- 
master, His end was caused by an internal abscess that had long 
been forming in consequence of a blow which he received in the 
side from a cricket ball, while he was engaged in playing at that 
game on the lawn at Cliefden House in Buckinghamshire, where 
he then principally resided. Death did not take place, however, 
till several months after the accident, when a collection of matter 
burst and instantly suffocated him.’ 

We may see how the game was played about this time from 
the picture, of date 1743, in the possession of the Surrey County 
Club. The wicket was a ‘ skeleton hurdle’ one foot high and two 
feet wide, consisting of two stumps only, with a third laid across, 
The bat was curved at the end and made for free hitting rather 
than defence. The bowling was all along the ground, and the 
great art was to bowl under the bat. All play was forward of the 
wicket as it is now in single wicket games of less than five players 
aside. With these exceptions, the game was very much the same 
as it is to-day. 

In the infancy of cricket there were no stumps at all; instead 
of wickets, the early players cut in the turf two circular holes, and 
the batsman was put out in running, not, as now, by putting down 
a wicket, but by the ball being popped into this hole (whence 
‘ popping crease,’ says Mr. Pycroft) before the point of the bat was 
grounded in it. It is most probable that originally the single 
stump was placed at the hole to point it out to bowler and fielders 
very much as the ‘ flags’ used for this purpose at the holes in golf. 
In process of time the frequent disputes as to whether bat or ball 
reached this hole first, as well as injuries received in the unseemly 
tussles, would naturally suggest that the beacon stump should be 
made more useful, and that the runner should be out if this were 
displaced as well as by holeing the ball. It is uncertain when the 
second stump was added, but it was a very obvious step from a 
single stump to one on each side of the old block-hole. In 1700 
we find Mr, Gale’s ‘ skeleton hurdle’ only a foot high, though two 
feet wide. There was no middle stump till, in a match of the 
Hambledon Club in 1775, it was observed that at a critical part of 
the game the ball went three times between the stumps without 
knocking off the bail; then a third stump was added, and by 
degrees inches were added to the dimensions of the wicket, till, 
in 1817, it attained to the size at which it has ever since 
remained. 

In 1797 the Earl of Winchester, a good cricketer and great 
supporter of the game, attempted to introduce a fourth stump, 
that ‘the game might be thus rendered shorter by easier bowling 
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out ;’ but nothing came of this except on one memorable occasion, 
when, in July 1837, Mr. Ward proposed, asa method of equalising 
the Gentlemen and Players, that the former should defend wickets 
of 27 by 8 inches, the latter four stumps 36 by 12. This was 
called the ‘Barn-door Match,’ or ‘ Ward’s Folly,’ and, notwith- 
standing the great odds against them, the Players won in a single 
innings by ten runs, 

Undoubtedly the greatest and most pregnant innovation in 
cricket was the introduction of round-arm bowling. The credit 
for its invention appears to be due to Tom Walker, a professional 
of the old Hambledon Club; but his ‘throwing’ was pronounced 
unfair, and was suppressed and forgotten, till, about a quarter of a 
century afterwards, it was again introduced by Mr John Willes, a 
Kentish amateur, who, it was said, learned the delivery from his 
sister, who used to throw the ball at him in practice. Mr. Willes’s 
bowling figured in one or two great matches, notably in one on July 
20, 1807, Thirteen of All England against Twenty-three of Kent, 
for a thousand guineas, on Penenden Heath. Kent won by 162 
runs, and Willes’s bowling greatly helped to bring this about. 

As with Tom Walker, so with Mr. Willes. He and his bowling 
‘were frequently barred in making a match,’ says Mr. Pycroft, 
‘and he played sometimes amid much uproar and confusion. 
Still, he would persevere, till the ring closed in gn the players, 
the stumps were lawlessly pulled up, and all came to a standstill.’ 

It was not till Mr. Knight, of Alton, espoused the cause of 
round-arm bowling in 1825, that it became a permanent institu- 
tion, after much controversy though, and no little ridicule of the 
‘ throwing’ style. 

Hampshire was clearly the first county to study cricket as a 
science. The first cricket club in England was the famous 
Hambledon, which played on Broadhalfpenny and Windmill 
Downs, near Hambledon. This club appears to have been founded 
about the beginning of last century; the heyday of its prosperity 
was in the latter part of the century, when it had on its books 
most of the principal players of the kingdom, and could play and 
beat All England. It practically broke up in 1791, though it was 
kept up in name till 1825. 

In London the earliest cricket fields were the Artillery Ground 
at Finsbury, and the White Conduit Fields. A club was formed 
of the players on this latter field, and from among its members 
in 1787 was established the Marylebone Club, which, at an early 
period, seems to have set itself to discuss and formulate the laws 
of the game. 

Among the ground bowlers of the White Conduit Club was 
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Thomas Lord, a Scotsman, who had left Scotland on account of 
his Jacobite predilections. Lord, being promised support by the 
new M.C.C., took a piece of ground where Dorset Square now 
stands, and so set up the first ‘ Lord’s.’ When this site was needed 
for building purposes, Lord carried his turf to a field at South 
Bank, near the Regent’s Park, where he remained until the cutting 
of the canal caused him once more to roll up his old turf and remove 
it to the ‘ Lord’s’ of the present day. Club and ground rapidly 
rose into the front rank, and in those days of slow travelling, 
when players could not extend their circuit: as they can nowadays, 
a lion’s share of the patronage and practice of cricket was given 
to Lord’s. 

Before the immense impetus given to cricket by the railways, 
matches were necessarily confined very much to contests between 
neighbouring counties or clubs. The Hambledon Club had a caravan 
to take their Eleven about, and when Farnham played on Broadhalf- 
penny, old Beldham told the author of the ‘ Cricket Field’ that they 
used to ride the twenty-seven miles both ways the same day, early 
and late. A journey to London was the utmost expedition attempted 
by the players of Hants, Surrey, or Kent ; and though Walpole, writ- 
ing in June 1749, says, ‘I could tell you of Lord Montford’s making 
cricket matches, and fetching up parsons by express from different 
parts of England to play on Richmond Green,’ this must have been 
a most exceptional case, and the custom of drawing members of an 
eleven from different parts of the kingdom, or the existence of 
such a peripatetic body as I Zingari, only became practicable 
when railways gave speedy means of communication. 

The All England Eleven originated in a match played between 
an eleven of England, under Clarke, and twenty of Sheffield in 1846. 
So much interest was excited: by the match, that Clarke resolved 
to play with the same eleven against sides all over the country. 
‘ It will make good for cricket, and for your trade, too,’ said he to 
Mr. Dark ; who adds, ‘ And sure enough, the increase of my bat 
and ball trade bears witness to Clarke’s long-sighted speculation.’ 
The Zingari had the start of the professionals bya year, for the 
meeting in the Blenheim Hotel that formed the club took place in 
July 1845. 

The public school matches began towards the end of the last 
century. Eton and Westminster were the first opponents, but 
Westminster soon ceased to play, and Harrow took its place. Lord 
Byron played in the Eton-Harrow match of 1805. The earliest 
Gentlemen against Players match was in 1798, when the Players 
gave T. Walker, Beldham, and Hammond, but even then won. 
The amateurs did not again enter the lists till 1821, when they 
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were again defeated ; but next year they won, though in 1823 the 
Players gave them such a beating that the match was abandoned 
for some years, and only occasionally played again with odds till, 
in 1841, it became regularly established as an annual event. 

After this sketch of the progress of cricket. from the rough 
pastime of Elizabethan schoolboys up to the scientific national 
game of to-day, it may be interesting to note some of the curiosi- 
ties of the game. 

Though the fair sex have got in stoolball a species of cricket 
for themselves, they have frequently figured with bat and ball on 
the legitimate cricket-field. Southey notes a match between the 
Matrons and the Maids of Bury, in which the older ladies were 
victorious. In 1811 a female Eleven of Surrey lost a match for 
500 guineas a side to eleven women of Hants, and since then 
several similar matches have been played. 

Much more curious are these two matches, in each of which 
adog took a prominent part. Lord William Lennox, in his 
‘Celebrities I have Known,’ tells us that Lord Charles Kerr backed 
his servant James Bridger and his water spaniel ‘ Drake’ to play 
a match against Mr. J. Cock and Mr. Weatherell for fifty guineas 
a side. This novel contest came off at Holt Pond Cricketing 
Ground, near Farnham. ‘Drake’s post was to field out, and as 
he always caught the ball at its first bound he proved himself a 
most excellent fieldsman. Bridger went in first and scored fifty 
runs. Mr. Cock made six before he was caught by Bridger. Mr. 
Weatherell then took his place at the wicket, and hit his first 
bali smartly for a run, but “ Drake ” was up so much faster than 
he expected, stopped the ball so well, and delivered it so quickly 
to Bridger, that Mr. Weatherell’s stumps went down without a 
run. Mr. Cock then gave up the match.’ Mr. Pycroft records a 
similar match on Hartfield Common, near Rickmansworth, on 
May 21, 1827, ‘between two gentlemen of Middlesex and Mr. 
Francis Trumper, a farmer at Harefield, who was to have the help 
of his dog. In the first innings of the two gentlemen they got 
three runs, and Mr. Trumper got three for himself and two for 
his dog. In their second innings the two gentlemen again got 
three runs, and Mr. Trumper then going in and getting two runs, 
beat the two gentlemen by two wickets. Betting at starting five 
to one against Mr. Trumper and his dog. The dog always stood 
near his master when he was bowling, and ran after the ball when 
struck, and returned with it in his mouth so quickly that the two 
gentlemen had great difficulty to run even from a long hit. The 
dog was a thorough-bred sheep dog.’ 

Lord William Lennox tells of a curious match he witnessed 
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early in the century between the one-armed and the one-legged . 
pensioners of Greenwich Hospital. As with most matches then, it 
was for a heavy stake—a thousand guineas; ‘it took place at 
Montpelier Gardens, Walworth, and created much diversion, and 
several lost or broke their wooden walls.’ The one-armed players 
won, but on a more recent occasion, when a similar match was 
played at Kennington Oval, after some excellent play on both 
sides, the one-legged men won. They were more handy than 
their opponents in picking up the ball. ‘The glorious uncertainty 
of cricket’ has become proverbial: the finest teams have been 
dismissed many a time for less than a run apiece, but there seems 
to be only one instance on record of a good eleven being all out 
without a single run being scored. This was in a match in 1855 
between Earl Winterton’s Club and the Second Royal Surrey 
Militia, in which the military eleven did not break their ‘ duck’s 
egg, though they had some good bats among them who, in the 
next innings, scored a hundred. What made it more extraordinary 
was, that Challen, one of Lord Winterton’s bowlers, was a fast 
bowler. 

Fuller Pilch once bowled out eight of his antagonists for 
nothing, and the other three only made four runs between them. 
This was in a match, the Paltiswick Club against Bury, in 1824, 
and it is probably the second smallest score on record, though it 
is not nearly so wonderful as the score in one of the famous B. 
matches in 1810. On this occasion, Mr. E. H. Budd was absent, 
and J. Wells was given to supply his place. Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk, Beldham, Bennett, the Bentleys, and the rest of the 
famous B’s only made two runs between them, and the given man 
making four at one hit and then being put out, the eleven that 
had made 137 in their first innings thus only ran up six in their 
second. 

Elevens made up of men bearing the same initial or the same 
name are common enough. A correspondent of ‘Notes and 
Queries’ records among the novel matches of 1877 one played at 
Shalford, Surrey, between eleven Heaths and eleven Mitchells, 
which the Mitchells won. The victors had already vanquished 
eleven Miles and eleven Muggeridges, and the Surrey newspaper 
he quotes says they were about to challenge an eleven named 
Lucas. 

The late Lord Lyttelton, with his two brothers and eight sons, 
played a famous match at Hagley against King Edward’s School, 
Bromsgrove, in August 1867, and won by ten wickets. Lord Lyt- 
telton, in a humorous set of verses, proceeds to celebrate the victory, 
and 
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Sing the song of Hagley cricket, 
When the peer and all his clan 
Grasped the bat to guard the wicket 
As no other household can, 
and so on, as the curious reader may find in the ninth volume of 
the current series of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 

On May 6, 1794, a match was played at Linsted Park between 
the Gentlemen of the Hill against the Gentlemen of the Dale, for 
a guinea a man, when all the players were on horseback. Sir 
Horace Mann got up a similar match on ponies at Harrietsham in 
1800. 

In 1849 a game was played on the ice on Christchurch Meadow 
at Oxford; and during the long frost of the late most severe 
winter, on several occasions immense crowds were attracted to 
witness similar matches, as at Grantchester Meadows, in December, 
1878; between the Elevens of R. Carpenter and Mr. Riggs, at 
Shipley, in January ; at Bushey, and elsewhere. 

With the doings in India of the famous Parsee eleven and 
in New Zealand of the Maori players before us, it might appear 
that there is an end to the oft-repeated assertion that cricket is a 
game that can be appreciated only by the Anglo-Saxon; but this 
is perhaps only the proverbial exception, and we may still go on 
telling stories about the ‘ benighted foreigner,’ like the anecdotes 
Cuthbert Bede somewhere relates of Ibrahim Pacha’s visit to 
Lord’s during his visit to England. Among the efforts made 
to amuse the Pasha, he was taken to see a cricket-match at 
Lord’s. After staring wearily for two hours at the strenuous 
exertions of picked players, he at length in despair sent a message 
to the captains of the elevens that he did not wish to hurry them, 
but that when they were tired of running about he would be much 
obliged to them if they would begin their game. 

This same story has been told of the Duchesse de Berri, but 
that does not matter; the anecdote is but the Briton’s belief that 
cricket flourishes only on beef and beer. 

ROBERT MACGREGOR. 
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BY MRS. ALFRED W. HUNT. 


Cuartsr XXIII. 


Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 


In the western and north-western districts of London, house 
after house may be seen which*must by its deviation from regu- 
larity and convention drive the Board of Works to despair, 
Corners jut out where no*corners should be, queer-shaped windows 
trespass on the roofs, and long slits of windows, closely shuttered, 
baffie aii conjecture as to their use, until you discover that you are 
in an artists’ quarter, and that the big windows are to give them 
light to paint their pictures, and the slits are used to send forth 
into the world canvases too large for any ordinary mode of egress, 
windows of the latter kind never being opened except on ‘ sending- 
in day,’ when the work of the year is carted away to judgment. 
Of late, artists’ houses have become as much show places as old 
Italian palaces, each painter setting the seal of his individual 
taste on all about him; and in many cases their rooms are perfect 
storehouses of treasures brought back from distapt sketching- 
grounds. William Morrison’s studio in Chaucer Street was not 
by any means luxurious or magnificent—he belonged to the de- 
spised branch of the profession—but still it was very pretty, 
though he himself was in the habit of regarding it only as a suit- 
able background to pictures whose colour-composition demanded 
the utmost harmony both in the artist’s mind and surroundings. 
The walls were hung with some quiet-looking, faded old Italian 
tapestry, and the floor was covered with a very pretty Persian 
carpet. There was not a great deal of furniture in the room, but 
there were a large number of the water-bottles of other countries— 
the long-necked, stout-bodied, red, green, and yellow pitchers which, 
having gone to fountains in other lands for many and many a year 
without being broken, have at last come here to supply a number 
of houses with a touch of picturesqueness. Liber proofs, Turner 
engravings, and Méryon etchings hung about, or lay about wait- 
ing till some one had time to find a place for them; but except 
for these, and for a few other things, and two or three comfort- 
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able chairs and a sofa, the room was a work-place, and every corner 
a labyrinth of half-finished pictures, picture-frames, and easels. 

Morrison himself was hard at work getting some water-colour 
drawings ready for a winter exhibition, and a splendid tabby cat, 
which was a great favourite of his, was sitting on the table by him, 
blinking affectionately, as he dipped his brush in the colours, and 
occasionally putting out a soft tentative paw to play with it. She 
was perfectly aware when he brought out a new drawing to work 
on, and always stood up with a Moorish-arch-like stretch to look at 
it, then having given her sanction to the undertaking, she sat 
down again in sleek, velvety beauty, until once more disturbed by 
some novelty. He talked a great deal to her, and for the most 
part she listened with pleased attention, only opening and shutting 
her eyes to show good-will and companionship; but when he put a 
tone of extra urgency into his speeches, she made the round of his 
table with her tail up, rubbing herself against his drawing-board 
as she passed it, and then dropped down again into her old place. 

‘Botheration! Puss! Who is that?’ cried he, as he heard a 
loud peal at the bell. Puss jerked up her ears, but did not seem 
able to answer otherwise. 

‘Mr. Ambergreen wishes to see you, sir—only for a moment, on 
business,’ added the servant, seeing Morrison’s look of impatience. 
Ambergreen was a man to whom it was more troublesome to say 
no than yes, so Morrison uttered a discontented, ‘ Let him come in.’ 

‘IT only came to ask you a few questions, my dear Morrison,’ 
said he. ‘I know youare busy, but you won’t mind me, Iam sure. 
Go on with your work, please, just as if I were not bere.’ That was 
much more easily said than done, and Ambergreen himself was a 
man who could not bave painted a stroke if any one was with him, 
to save his life. 

‘I am going to send in for competition to the Old Water- 
Colour Society. Tell me what one has to do to get elected—or 
does one do anything? Will they elect me on my reputation ? 
That would be the best way.’ 

Never perhaps in Morrison’s life had he opened his eyes so 
wide as he did now. ‘ But you don’t paint in water-colours!’ cried he. 

‘No, but I am going to—the election is not till spring. 
There is plenty of time before it comes off ; only, you must tell me 
what steps to take.’ 

‘Send in three very good drawings, framed close.’ 

‘ Never mind about the frames 

‘No; if you have never painted water-colours before, I do not 
think that the frames will be the great difficulty,’ said Morrison, 
laughing good-naturedly. ‘ 
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‘You may laugh, but I’ll do it. I aman oil painter, of course, 
but. what does the medium signify? A man who can paint in oils 
van paint in water-colours; but you are sure that they will expect, 
me to send in ?—they ought to know my work very well—do you 
really think it is necessary ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed Ido. Why, they might elect you on your merit, 
and you might yourself be placed in a difficulty—might discover 
that water-colours were not your forte, I mean.’ 

‘Oh, there is no chance of that,—I must do some. Mordew is 
always asking me for water-colours; he says he could place every- 
thing I did, if I would enly let him have a lot. Besides, look what 
a bother oil-colours and canvases are in the country, when you are 
doing landscape.’ ’ 

‘Landscape!’ exclaimed Morrison ; ‘ but you never paint land- 
scape.’ 

‘Not paint landscape? What do you call that acre of mud 
that I put my last saint up to the waist in? You fellows are so 
abominably cheeky about your poor little mixtures of mist and 
mountain, and your precious passages of mystery. When I paint 
anything, I like every one to know what it is. It did a lot of 
people who always go off to German baths no end of good to look 
at my mud.’ 

‘Well, but the chief interest of your picture—the point and 
poetry of it, I mean—did not lie in the mud.’ 

‘Eh, I am not so sure of that. But I have painted three 
things that you would call landscapes, while you have been away, 
and sold them too. It’s queer what a fancy the public has for 
pictures of that kind; have them they will; but that’s not why I 
have been doing them. I don’t care a rush for the public; I 
paint landscape because I consider a man is only half an artist who 
can’t paint all round.’ 

‘Paint all round if less won’t satisfy you, but it will take you 
some time to learn your facts—a lifetime, I should say, for a very 
small group of them. It’s not so easy as you seem to think, by a 
long way.’ 

‘Well, I won’t say it is easy, at any rate not before you; but 
T’ll be hanged if I can see how any one who has been trained to 
draw the figure, and has had to use his brains to invent figure- 
subjects, can find any difficulty in sitting down and painting a 
landscape. What have you to do but paint it? There it is, all 
ready for you—you have not got to imagine anything. Ideas are 
not wanted, we all know.’ 

‘If you could but know what awful nonsense you are talking !’ 


cried Morrison. 
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‘No, I am not; you may not be such a stickler for the real 
thing, and nothing but the real thing, as some are, but I am sure I 
have heard you say often enough that Nature wants no improving 
that we can give her, and I can see any amount of landscape 
men nowadays working on regular Ordnance-surveyor’s principles 
of industry and accuracy; so, where are you to slip in your ideas 
if you have them? That’s not the way I'll paint. My notion is 
quite different. Generalise your forms well, choose good broad 
oppositions of simple tones, look to your values—that’s what you 
want for landscape-painting; it’s not creative work, youknow. And 
then, there’s no doubt about it, a man should be able to paint 
everything. There should be no divisions of labour whatever in 
our profession. I like an artist who practises every kind of art. 
Brixton is a man of that sort—you know him. Last Monday I 
went in, and he was japanning his grandmother’s tea-caddy; to- 
day he was painting away like a dragon at his “ Lifting the Veil 
of the Infinite.” ’ 

Morrison shrugged his shoulders, and said that he himself 
feared that he would find life too short to do even one thing well, 
in the narrowest range that he could find for himself. 

‘Nonsense! Read the lives of the old masters; they knew best. 
Everything that could be done by tools was done by them, from 
chasing a little cup to carving a great statue; and as for lines, 
it did not matter to them whether they busied themselves with 
those of a picture or of a fortification.’ 

‘All right! If you take the old masters for your guides, you 
had better paint your landscapes according to Botticelli’s notions, 
and then you'll produce them fast enough.’ 

‘I don’t remember what that glorious old fellow said on the 
subject,’ replied Ambergreen. ‘Tell me.’ 

‘He says that if you throw a sponge filled with several dif- 
ferent colours against a wall, you will find that the stain it makes 
will be a very fair landscape.’ 

‘ That sounds absurd, of course, to you, but I dare say there is a 
great deal of truth in it. However, I am going to set to work in 
the regular, lawful, and approved way, and we shall see how I 
succeed.” 

‘Try it, said Morrison gaily. ‘I’m sure I don’t want to hinder 
any one doing what he thinks he can do well; but you never seem 
to think that clouds and trees and mountains require as much 
knowledge as figures do, and that each is a study by itself.’ 

‘ That’s what you landscape men all say ; but I am quite sure 
that after a man has gone through the training that I have, he can 
paint anything.’ 
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‘He can paint mountains, and skies, and waterfalls, no doubt, 
and never know how ill he has done them. The chances are that he 
will sin against some law in every inch of canvas he covers, and 
produce a work as ridiculous to any one who knows anything about 
it as a figure picture would be in which the artist had painted 
people’s mouths in the centre of their foreheads.’ 

‘ Well, come and gridiron me when the thing is done. Here 
is some one coming to disturb you. I don’t call it at all fair of 
people to come and use a painter’s time by daylight when there is 
so little of it. But they will do it, and it is very selfish. Oh, it 
is Mr. Ardrossan !” 

‘ How do you do, Ambergreen ?’ said that gentleman ; ‘ how are 
you, Morrison? I have, just returned from Scotland, and am 
happy to tell you that I had a better journey home than you had. 
You really had a terrible experience !’ 

‘Morrison is just the kind of fellow who would be delighted 
with such an experience, exclaimed Ambergreen; ‘he likes study, 
and seems to be able to get it out of things which would kill most 
people. He stayed at St. Hilda’s, a horrible fishing-place, last 
winter, hoping to see storms, and wrecks, and horrors of that kind, 
and gave his landlord a standing order to telegraph to him when- 
ever a hurricane was expected. Such a fellow does not deserve to 
rest quietly in a good bed; he ought to pass the winter lashed to 
the mast of a Greenland whaler.’ 

Mr. Ardrossan smiled at both the young men. Ambergreen 
continued : 

* Now, I tell him that he would paint a thousand times better 
with half the knowledge, and be ever so much more poetical if he 
trusted more to his imagination and less to his study of the fact.’ 

‘It is a large word which you are using when you talk of ima- 
gination so lightly,’ said Mr. Ardrossan. 

‘Oh, don’t come down on me about it,’ cried the light-hearted 
Ambergreen. ‘I know exactly what I mean. Morrison’s work is 
delicious—tender and delicate, and all that sort of thing, but he 
should knock his subject about more, and not be in such bondage 
to realities.’ 

‘Do you object, then, to a landscape painter being in bondage 
to nature, as a lover to his mistress ?’ 

‘ Oh, I know nothing about that view of landscape painting, but 
I am sure it’s very easy to have a deal too much of nature. Tome 
one kind of nature is much the same as another—none of it is worth 
much without figures. Of course we all know that there is an 
imaginative quality in our friend’s work, but he stifles it with his 
truths.’ 
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‘Thank you,’ said Morrison. ‘Ambergreen and I, Mr. Ardrossan, 
have very different notions of what imagination means. He won’t 
call anything imaginative which gives us the life of to-day in its 
full vividness—in its ugliness if you like, only conquering that 
ugliness by beauty of art. If he paints figures, he despises mere 
men and women, and has to go back to early times for saints, or 
savage kings and queens; and when he paints his landscapes, he 
will be sure to put nymphs and goblins in them. Now, to my 
mind, imaginative work consists, not in altering or forsaking the 
thing that is, but in giving its full character, with the artist’s 
strong feeling of sympathy and beauty super i 

‘Oh, do have mercy !’ cried Ambergreen ; ‘ I'll run away if you 
talk in that way. I like to feel on what kind of ground I am 
standing, and I never do when conversation soars so. I was once 
waltzing with a lady at a ball, and what do you think she said 
when we stopped to take breath 7?“ Mr. Ambergreen, pray tell me 
what you think about the human mind.” I was more out of 
breath with that than with the dancing.’ 

‘ By-the-by, Morrison,’ exclaimed Mr. Ardrossan, who was 
tired of Ambergreen, ‘I hope you are no worse for that terrible 
adventure of yours. Were you long in recovering your voice ?’ 

‘Oh, no—adayor so. I should have got it back sooner, I dare 
say, if I could have stayed at Auchterlundie; but the place was 
filled up with ladies, and all the men had to go to the nearest 
town—not that night, of course, but next day.’ 

‘Wasn't it hard?’ cried Ambergreen. ‘My poor friend here 
risked his life for a pretty lady, and never saw her again !’ 

‘Risked my life?’ cried Morrison; ‘I don’t know that it 
amounted to that; had a disagreeable walk, you mean, just as the 
guard had, and he came safely through ; and as for the lady, she 
was not much to look at, poor thing, by the time we got her to 
Auchterlundie, nor her mother either—not that I pitied her.’ 

‘Morrison!’ cried Ambergreen, ‘you are a queer fellow, you 
really are! He nearly loses his life for a girl, and then he comes 
away by the next train without so much as getting to know her 
name! Now, I should expect all kinds of things to spring out of 
such an adventure as that.’. 

‘Oh, no; her name is of no consequence to me ; and how could I 
get to know it? Neither she nor her mother could speak when 
I last saw them. I mean, not unless it was absolutely necessary ; 
besides, I think I very likely could hear all about her by giving 
Mr. Ardrossan a little trouble.’ 

‘But what can I do?’ said Mr. Ardrossan, roused from the 
study of a drawing to which he had abandoned himself. 
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‘This lady—lI believe under less trying circumstances she would 
have been very pretty—had just been to Glen Duich to see your 
pictures. She said you had shown her that thing you have of 
mine. She was quite young, rather tall, had dark hair and , 

‘Had she seen them just before the snow-storm ?’ 

‘Only just before—she said so.’ 

‘Then, it was Miss Brooke! How strange I never heard she 
had been in that train!’ 

‘ Miss Brooke! Not Miss Olive Brooke ?’ cried Morrison ; ‘ and 
yet I do think it was!’ 

‘Of course it was. She was very beautiful ?’ 

‘So far as I could judge, she was.’ 

‘Yes, you must have met Miss Brooke. She came to Glen 
Duich with the Ellertons. She was delighted with your picture, 
and asked numbers of questions about you. She stood over that 
sketch of yours, and looked quite overcome by it.’ Morrison was so 
amazed at his own stupidity, that he could not speek. How could 
he have failed to recognise her? not by her face, for the bad light 
would account for his not doing that, even if ten years had not 
changed her ; but he might have known who she was by the ques- 
tions she had asked, and the interest she had shown. But not 
knowing her was a trifle compared with having said foolish and 
unkind things to her! 

‘You amaze me!’ he said. ‘That Miss Brooke, and I did not 
know her! She and I were friends years ago. I don’t know what 
I shall do. I said things to her which she will never forgive! 
Are you likely to see her?’ 

‘I'll goand see her for you,’ cried the irrepressible Ambergreen, 
interrupting. ‘Tell me what you want said to her, and I'll say 
it. I know her very well indeed. Didn’t I paint her as Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, with six penny-buns in her pinafore?’ . 

‘ Ambergreen, Ido wish you would hold your tongue !’ exclaimed 
Morrison, between laughter and vexation. But Ambergreen never 
cared to do what any one wished but himself, and continued : ¢ Yes, 
I did; I married her to old Hopwood. He bought the picture 
while I was painting it, so I made him sit for the King—people do 
think such a great deal of the pictures you paint for them when 
their own abominable faces appear in them! Good morning, 
Morrison. Good morning, Mr. Ardrossan.’ 

‘Good morning,’ said Mr. Ardrossan. ‘I wonder you are not 
afraid to let me so much behind the scenes. When you propose 
to put me in a picture, I shall know what you mean.’ 

‘No, indeed you won't!’ cried Ambergreen gaily and by no 
means disconcerted. ‘I’d give anything for you in the picture 
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I am doing now. I am painting Sir Percival just catching a 
glimpse of the Holy Grail, and I do not know any one in London 
who has such a face for Sir Percival as you. You see, I want the 
extremity of refinement and earnestness, and the two don’t seem 
to go together in these days. Good morning to you both. Good 
morning.’ 

His departure was a visible relief to Mr. Ardrossan, who said : 
‘ The secret of true happiness, according to some folks, consists in 
having nothing on your mind and nothing init. If that’s true, 
Mr. Ambergreen ought to be a happy fellow. But what a man to 
paint such a subject! Now that he has gone, let me have the 
pleasure of seeing my picture—that is, if you have done anything 
to it.’ 

‘Very little. Ihave laid it in on thecanvas. You can get an 
idea of the composition, but that’s all. I can’t get on with anything 
till these things are out of the way. I wish to goodness there were 
no exhibitions! This working against time is the ruin of all art!’ 

They went to the canvas on which the ground-colours of the 
lime-tree picture were carefully laid in, and as Morrison looked at 
it, he thought, not of the little child of other days, but of the pale, 
unhappy girl whose seeking after sympathy and friendship he had 
so mercilessly repelled. What insults he had heaped on her, and 
how patiently she had borne them! 

‘I like the suggestion of the picture immensely,’ said Mr. 
Ardrossan. ‘The design is simple, but remarkably original, and 
the colour promises to be superb. You will make a magnificent 
thing of it, I can see.’ 

‘I don’t know—I begin to be afraid—I shall never—-—’ 

* My dear fellow, what can you find to be afraid of ?’ 

‘ Of not being able to finish it with as much pleasure as I had in 
beginning it. I may as well confess—in fact, Iam horribly vexed 
with myself, now that I know the lady of the snow-storm was Miss 
Brooke! Is it not strange? I used to play with her when we were 
both children, and this field with the lime-tree was our trysting- 
place !’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr. Ardrossan, wondering why Miss Brooke 
had been so silent on the subject of this acquaintance. 

‘Yes; it was long ago, of course, and we heve entirely lost 
sight of each other; but the recollection was pleasant and very 
vivid, just the thing to help me in painting a picture.’ 

‘Well; when you did meet again, the circumstances were 
romantic enough, surely? You had the opportunity of showing 
yourself a hero, and used it splendidly—you were in luck’s way 
altogether.’ 
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‘ The luck was very perverse, then ; she knew me, was willing to 
be friends again, and was leading me to talk of our old acquaint- 
ance, and I—you will hardly believe it—was so stupid as not to 
recognise her, if only by what she said, and, unless I am dreaming 
it, insulted her by speaking of her as a person whom I never 
wished to see again, and of her family as disreputable.’ 

Mr. Ardrossan’s face wore a look of puzzled sympathy. He 
credited Morrison with a spark of genius, and watched him very 
kindly : the snow-storm, he thought, must have been a very exciting 
time. 

‘Why on earth should you not wish to see her again?’ 

‘ Because I was a fool! I was afraid I should not like her as 
I used to do—that’s all. I heard she was very much changed, 
and I did not wish to have my early dreams interfered with. She 
used to be the cleverest, simplest, loveliest little maiden that ever 
stepped !’ 

- €T don’t know what she used to be,’ said Mr. Ardrossan, ‘ and I 
don’t wonder at your being anxious to keep such an image un- 
. changed; but I assure you, most people find her very charming 
now—I do. She was bright, ready-witted, wonderfully interested 
in all she saw, especially in your pictures, my good sir ; thoughtful, 
modest, and unselfish.’ 

‘Yes, she was unselfish ; I was struck by that in thesnow-storm. 
But, confound it, I was an idiotic prig! Still, I never dreamt I 
was talking to the lady herself; and then she was determined to 
draw me out ; soI went on without the least idea that anything 
depended on my words.’ 

‘But you don’t tell me how you happened to have this strong 
feeling against knowing her.’ 

‘Oh, I looked on her as a mere worldly fine lady. Two or 
three of my friends used to meet her sometimes, and I was 
savage with things I heard them say of her. For one thing, 
Willoughby was engaged to dance with her at some ball, and she 
threw him over for the sake of a man with a title, telling a few 
falsehoods as she did so, with an ease that was overwhelming. So 
Willoughby said, and then I helieved it, and was disgusted; but 
now that I have seen her, I know he must have made some mis- 
take.’ 

‘Of course he must! Falsehood is not in her, and as for pass- 
ing her life in gaiety and worldliness, you forget that she prob- 
ably has no choice in the matter.’ 

‘I know—of course she has not—but I had heard such stories! 
There was one about her going to Ascot with a lot of women who 
had been divorced. That, luckily, was a thing I could not’ speak 
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of to her—but I know now that it was not her fault, if she 
did go.’ 

‘Certainly not! you may take my word for that! She has a 
mother, and a stepmother, and a great many aunts, but every one 
of them is minus either a heart or a head.’ 

Morrison shrugged his shoulders. He knew Mrs. Brooke, who 
had no head—he had seen Lady Brooke, who was certainly without 
a heart. ‘Ido not so much mind having told her that I knew I 
should not like her, for if I met her again I could easily counter- 
act that by letting her see that I did; but how can she ever forgive 
me for saying that her relations were disreputable ?’ 

‘It was a pity you said that! It’s so painfully true! You 
referred, of course, to the sad story that we all know ?’ 

‘«“ The sad story we all know”? What do you mean? I 
referred to no particular story—I know of none. I was only 
thinking of her uncle Vincent Raymond, and those disreputable 
sons of his. You can’t go anywhere without hearing stories of 
them.’ 

‘Do you not know that Sir Chesterfield Brooke’s first wife was 
divorced—the present Lady Brooke is not Miss Brooke’s mother. 
I can’t remember the story, but it was a bad one on both sides, 
They are disreputable enough in all conscience !’ 

Morrison’s distress was increased a hundredfold by this! It 
seemed such a wretched thing to have embittered the life of a 
poor girl who was unhappy already. ‘ And the worst is,’ said he, 
‘that there is no recalling such a speech as that, and no apology 
can be offered.’ 

‘Write to her,’ said his friend; ‘ write to her and apologise 
generally. I will speak to her, too, if I have an opportunity. I 
should like to bring you two together again pleasantly; besides, 
I want my picture.’ 

The only composition done in Morrison’s studio after Mr. 
Ardrossan left was a letter to Miss Brooke, which was written 
again and again, and did not turn out well after all. It was so 
difficult to be neither too familiar nor too distant. This is what 
was finally despatched :— 


Dear Miss Brooke,—I have only just learnt from my kind friend Mr. 
Ardrossan that some weeks ago a happiness was within my reach which I have 
longed for for years, and that, just as it might have been mine, I lost it by 
talking a great deal of folly. I don’t know how I could have been so stupid, 
and so untrue to my real self, for with all my heart I have always desired to 
see you again. I do not expect ever to do so, for our lives are passed in very 
different ways; but I wish to tell you, if you will for once allow me to speak so, 
that whenever I think of you it is with the deepest respect and regard, and 
that, from all I saw of you on the very trying occasion to which I refer, I am 
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convinced that, were I once more to come within the range of your influence, it 
would be as much a boon to me as of old. Even as it is, you have done me 
good, for I cannot but remember and admire your gentle patience with my vain, 
petulant, and most unkind and untrue speeches about yourself. I humbly beg 
your pardon. I assure you of my most respectful admiration and regard, and, 
though I shall probably never see you, I beg you to believe that you have no 
truer friend than myself. If hereafter at any time I can serve you, I beg you to 
look on me as your devoted and faithful servant, and to command me at your 
wish, 
Wit1uram Kerratry Morrison, 


Cuaprer XXIV. 


To make a sweet lady sad, is a sour offence. 
Troilus and Cressida. 


It was nearly a fortnight before Morrison received any answer to 
his letter to Miss Brooke, and then it was only a short note, written 
in a hand which showed that she was ill. This is what she said to 
him :— 

Dear Mr. Morrison,—Thank you for the kindness which prompted your 


letter to me. I will not deny that your words pained me terribly at the time, 
but they were all true. I might say that I am not quite so free to choose how 


my days shall be spent as [ was long ago when I knew you, but that only partly 
excuses me. I will not say more than that it is perhaps not quite easy for 
you to judge me. Good-bye. For the sake of old times, I beg you to think a 
little more kindly of me, and not to distress yourself by imagining that you 
have hurt me, for I shall try to be the better for your words, and to forget 
their apparent unkindness, Indeed, I forgive you.—I remain your faithful 
friend, 


OLIvE Brooke. 


This letter made Morrison still more uncomfortable than he 
had been before. He wrote again, but received no answer. Day 
after day passed, and each added to his vexation. He could not 
settle to his work as he wished, for he was tormented by the feel- 
ing that he had behaved shamefully to one who had always shown 
him kindness. That speech about her family haunted him—it 
was so cruel and so unnecessary ; so unfortunate too, for this, his 
sharpest arruw, was one which he had used in ignorance. What 
was this story? He was too little in society to know the disagree- 
able histories with which some of the handsome well-dressedeladies 
and gentlemen who are its brightest ornaments are dogged and 
weighted. The story about Olive’s mother might even be a 
hundred times worse than he imagined it to be, and the cruelty of 
his words thus a hundred times greater. He wished he knew it. 
The feeling of uncertainty as to the magnitude of his offence was 
most uncomfortable—altogether, he was in such a state of disquie-~ 
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tude that he could settle to nothing, and he thought he would go 
and talk to Ambergreen. He did not like Ambergreen to speak 
of Olive, but he had no other means of information at his disposal, 
and the sooner he knew the worst the better. 

Ambergreen lived in Kensington. His house was a work of 
art from the attic to the cellars—even the colour of the bricks of 
which it was built had been carefully selected by the artist, and 
not so much as a nail was ever knocked into the walls without his 
personal supervision. Each room was a study in itself, and was 
fitted up so as to serve as one of a series of backgrounds for forth- 
coming pictures. Morrison was shown into a medieval dining- 
room, with a large oak table whose surface was always well scrubbed 
with sand. The floor was strewn with rushes; a wood fire was 
burning on the hearth, and some ungainly seats were set in a wide 
chimney-corner, on one of which he sat down, and soon he was so 
algorbed in his thoughts that he forgot how long he was kept 
waiting. Presently Ambergreen ran in, palettein hand. He had 
been painting Mrs. Bertie Warrington as Titania. 

‘ But your landscapes?’ cried Morrison, when he heard this. 

‘Oh, her portrait will be a landscape,’ said he. ‘There will be 
a jungle of flowering shrubs and things behind her, and she will 
have to sit on a bank.’ 

‘ That is one of the very things I quarrel with you figure-men 
most about. You paint a lot of figures, and fill up three-quarters of 
your canvas with them, and then you put an out-of-door back- 
ground, and think you have done a landscape!’ 

‘Oh, I'll do some landscapes with nothing approaching to 
human interest in them,—with nothing living at all in them bigger 
than a blackbird. I must, for Mrs. Warrington’s husband has 
given me a commission for one this very morning. Come and tell 
me if you think I shall make a good thing of her. Be quick, for 
another beauty will be here in twenty minutes, so we have no 
time to spare! I must shove Mrs. Warrington’s face out of 
sight, or the other poor lady won’t do herself justice. It is such 
fun to see how jealous they are of each other! I stir each of them 
up to look bright, by subtly well-placed anecdotes against the 
other.’ 

‘You said you had painted Miss Olive Brooke ?’ 

‘Yes, young man; and if you had had a proper acquaintance 
with British Art, you would not have got into such a mess as you 
have! You ought to have known my picture, and then, when you 
met the lady herself, you would have behaved yourself better.’ 

‘Very true; but I was not in London. Of course I should 
have known it if I had been here. What did you think of her ?’ 
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‘ She was a nice, sharp, jolly little girl, with lots of fun in her, 
and such a face! I did not make half so much of her as I ought 
to have done, for a novelist aunt was sitting over us all the time 
I was painting, and she was bent on putting me in a book; so I 
was in a perpetual fever, and afraid to open my lips.’ 

‘I want you to tell me the story about Sir Chesterfield Brooke 
and his wife—can you remember it ?’ 

Ambergreen put his head on one side and tried to think, look- 
ing as he did so more like a wicked bird than anything else, but 
he did not seem able to recall it. ‘I forget,’ said he. ‘ One story 
of that kind drives another out, and there are such a lot of them. 
I heard such an amusing one last night—TI’ll tell it to you.’ 

‘Oh, no ; tell me the one I want—that’s quite enough.’ 

‘ Let me see, Chesterfield Brooke—he is rather a bad lot him- 
self—married a Miss Ainsley, one of the Norfolk Ainsleys. She 
did not really care for him, I believe—yes, now I know she didn’t— 
I’ve got the story—but her father talked her into it, drove her 
into it, in fact—he was afraid she was going to marry some poor 
fellow without a sixpence. Things went on well enough for a 
year or two, though I don’t believe she ever pretended to care for 
Chesterfield Brooke—then they found that she was encouraging 
this old lover of hers to come about her, and meeting him in the 
park, and all kinds of places. She even went to his rooms; so Sir 
Chesterfield—he was Captain Brooke then—got his divorce easily 
enough, and married very soon after; that was partly what made 
the thing so hard for the poor woman, for he seemed to have his 
second wife ready before he got rid of his first. Still, when a 
man gets a wife like that, there’s nothing for it but the Divorce 
Court—and by-the-bye, it was worse than I have said—I was for- 
getting. Her brother shot himself, and she went mad; but Master 
Chesterfield contented himself with taking another wife—he may 
have looked on that as an equivalent proceeding. Now, Morrison, 
I must let my lady come in—an appointment is an appointment! 
Good-bye.’ 

As may be readily conceived, this conversation did not add to 
Morrison’s happiness. He had stabbed a poor girl who was deeply 
wounded already. When he saw her she was evidently ill and un- 
happy, and before he left her he had done all he could to make 
her more so. The position of oppressor of an unhappy defenceless 
girl is not an enviable one, especially when she is one who has a 
right to expect kindness from you. He had repelled her friend- 
ship, he had apparently twitted her with her mother’s disgrace, 
and he felt wretchedly uncomfortable when he thought of it! All 
this had come on him because he had talked so imprudently in a 
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railway carriage ; but it seemed peculiarly hard that he should 
suffer thus, for in truth he had only given reins to his tongue 
because she, whom it seemed so difficult to arouse, had been will- 
ing, nay, even anxious, to talk on this one subject, and had so 
often begged him to say more, that he had yielded to please her. 
He had yielded, but still he had only spoken half the truth to her. 
He had let her know that he owed a debt of gratitude to this little 
girl of by-gone days, for awakening the poetic instinct in him, 
and showing him a way to escape from the common, every-day 
kind of life to which circumstances seemed to condemn him. So 
much had she wrung from him by hard pressure; but he had kept 
from her that the aim of his life for years had been to educate 
and raise himself so far above the station in which he was born, 
that he might hereafter be able to seek in marriage the daughter 
of a distinguished Indian general without being dismissed with 
contempt. Up to the age of twenty, this had been his ruling 
thought. For Olive’s sake he had worked’ like a galley-slave, 
even at things which he disliked; for her sake he had shunned the 
thousand and one temptations which beset the path of youth—his 
worship of her had deprived them of all power of attraction. 
When he was eighteen, an old family friend had left him a few 
hundreds of pounds to travel and improve himself, and he had 
gladly seized on this opportunity of making himself more worthy 
of her, and had lived and studied in most of the art-capitals of 
Europe. While abroad, however, he had seen much more of society 
than he had ever had any chance of doing in England. He had 
associated with young men of the upper classes, had sat at the 
feet of worldly dowagers, and had gradually learnt that he was 
cherishing a dream, and that long before he, a poor unknown art- 
student, had lifted his head even high enough to win the notice 
of his own equals, his old love, Olive Brooke—rich, beautiful, and 
daughter of a Governor of a Province—would be married to some 
man so distinguished, that he himself, poor unknown artist that 
he was, would be ashamed to think of his own presumption in 
ever having raised his eyes or thoughts to her. She herself had 
once told him that she would wait quietly in her own home till 
he came to claim her as his promised wife; but, poor little thing, 
she was only a child when she talked in that way. She had, how- 
ever, told him another thing which was most certainly true, that 
before he did claim her, he must have done something great— 
‘must have some achievements.’ Those were her words, and he 
perfectly recognised their significance and truth. It was indeed 
most certain that before he presented himself to remind her of 
this promise, he must have done something to prove himself 
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worthy of her; and every year showed him more and more clearly 
how hard it was to do anything that was even good, much less 
great ; and time was so short, and the great picture—the picture 
which every one would bow down before, as really good and noble— 
would not let itself get painted. He came back to England richer 
in knowledge, but deprived of the strong incentive to work which 
had never before been absent from his mind. Not, however, till 
some time afterwards, when he heard of Olive as a Court beauty, 
wooed and admired by men with titles, and living on the very 
frothiest surface of London life, did he finally renounce all thought 
of one day winning her, and even this renunciation was not so 
painful as the state into which he seemed at last to be driven, of 
thinking less well of her. Story after story was told to him which 
made him feel that she was not the Olive for whom he had toiled 
and thought so much and so long, and the end was that he 
drove her from his thoughts and tried to live only for his work. 
When Olive met him in Scotland, he had for some time ceased 
to think of her, except as playing a part in his early life, and it is 
doubtful whether their chance meeting would have materially 
altered this decision, if he had not spoken to her so cruelly. As 
it was, his heart was torn with sorrow and vexation whenever he 
thought of what he had done, and he felt that he could not be 
happy until he had made some atonement. What was he to do? 
He had gone to Ambergreen, not quite hoping to hear anything 
which would lessen his self-reproach, but desirous at all cost to 
hear the worst ; but the worst had far exceeded his worst imagin- 
ings. Her mother had been divorced; her father had not come 
creditably out of the trial; her uncle had committed suicide ; and 
her mother had gone mad ; and to a poor girl, painfully conscious 
that in the background of her life lurked these ghastly circum- 
stances, he had said, ‘I once used to think that she would never 
overlook the fact that my relations were of humble birth, but now 
I am not sure that I could consent to know hers—they are all dis- 
creditable!’ Such, to the best of his recollection, had been his 
words; they could never be explained away or apologised for, and 
they had been used to the woman who of all others in the world 
was the one whom he must ever regard with the most tenderness. 
He could not forget her pale suffering face, her timid pleading for 
his good opinion, and her patient endurance of his scorn. All his 
old love for her returned, and he felt that he had never really 
succeeded in banishing it. He did not care to go home—home 
was only a working-place, and he knew that all painting was out 
of the question for that day, and perhaps for many more. He 
was attracted to the quarter where she dwelt. He might see her. 
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It was not very likely, but there was always the chance. He 
walked once round the square and up and down some of the 
smaller streets. No one was there whom he cared to see, and the 
house where she lived looked coldly irresponsive to his eager glance 
of inquiry. After a little more of this profitless wandering, he 
went into Young Street, and while he was near the General Post 
Office, a carriage stopped there. Lady Brooke, pretty, young- 
looking, and warmly dressed in furs, got out; Olive—he saw that 
she was there—-sat still. Once he thought he would go and speak 
to her; but she looked so pale and ill, and languid and listless, 
that he kad not the courage to intrude on her. He looked at her 
for a minute or two, while pretending to be occupied with a new 
kind of boot-lace, then Lady Brooke came back, and the carriage 
drove away with her into the square. Even after completing the 
little purchase which had furnished him with an excuse for going 
into the shop, Morrison had time to follow quickly enough to see 
Olive being helped into the house by a maid. So she was ill, and 
he had had a large share in making her so. 

He walked back to Chaucer Street. When he got there, he 
found that Mr. Ardrossan had been to see him, and had written and 
left the following note :— 


Go out by daylight! I never knew you do such a thing before! I came, 
my dear Morrison, to ask you to go with me to call on Miss Brooke. I told 
Lady Brooke yesterday that we should do so, for I made sure of finding you in, 
and willing to pay this visit with me. Unfortunately, it will now have to be 
postponed, as I am going into the country until after Christmas. We will make 
our call as soon as I return.— Your disappointed, JoHN ARDROSSAN. 


Morrison read this with the greatest vexation. ‘Such is life!’ 
cried he. ‘I have been running half over London, seeking in 
vain for what I should have had without an effort if I had but 
stayed at home! But I'll have it still!’ He rang the bell with 
such vehemence that his servant was terrified, and ran to see what 
could have happened. 

‘Did you hear where Mr. Ardrossan ordered his coachman to 
go when he left ?’ 

‘To Mr. Ambergreen’s, sir.’ 

‘ How long is it since he was here ?’ 

‘ About half an hour.’ 

Morrison went upstairs, hastily revised his costume, which was 
of the painter painty, and then ran to the nearest cab-stand, 
jumped into a hansom, and promised the man double fare to 
drive quickly to Ambergreen’s. How could he wait until after 
Christmas to see Olive? He wanted to see her now! By great 
good fortune, Mr. Ardrossan’s carriage was still at Ambergreen’s 
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door. Morrison scribbled a few words on a card and sent it in to 
Mr. Ardrossan, who soon came ; and then Morrison, who had such 
a short while before despaired of ever seeing Olive again, found 
himself on his way to call on her. Not till he was all but there 
did he remember his unhappy speech. 

* Forget it,’ said Mr. Ardrossan ; ‘ you have apologised generally : 
behave as if you had never made it. She must be perfectly 
aware that you would have bitten your tongue off rather than say 
such a thing if you had known who she was. Here we are!’ 

How Morrison’s heart beat when the door opened which was to 
reveal her to his sight! She was sitting in a low chair near the 
fire, and wore a dark crimson dress. The soft lamp-light made its 
rich hues glow, and darkened the shadows of its folds. She was 
pale, and her eyes looked large and sad. Mborrison’s quick eye 
took in all these details at a glance while walking across the room 
behind Mr. Ardrossan. Lady Brooke had other visitors, who were 
sipping Mrs. Ullathorne’s best tea out of china cups which were so 
old and valuable that she always kept them in a cabinet. Lady 
Brooke was delighted tc see Mr. Ardrossan, and was profusely civil 
to Morrison, but that was because he came in such good company. 
Then it was his turn to speak to Olive. Did she blush a little 
when she shook hands with him? He did not know; he.himself 
was nervous. She greeted him very quietly, but kindly ; still, the 
few words she said seemed to cost her an effort. Was she too ill 
to say much, or did she not care to speak to him, or had she not 
spoken the truth when she said that she had forgiven him? 
Morrison did not know, and for the moment he was quite con- 
fused, for before this visit he had had no idea how exquisitely beau- 
tiful she was. 

‘I am afraid you are still feeling the effects of that terrible 
night in the train,’ said he. 

She passed her hand slowly across her eyes, as if to hide her face 
from him when reminded of anything so painful, and replied, ‘ Oh, 
no; I soon recovered that. Thank you for all you did for me 
then.’ 

He wished he had held his tongue; he wanted to say something 
else, but whatsoever subject he started, languished, after she had 
replied by a few words. Her hands were lying in her lap; he 
could not take his eyes off them, for he well remembered that of 
old he and she had always sat hand in hand. Then, they had 
always found plenty to say to each other; now, she would not 
speak and he could not. She felt the conversation was flagging, 
but what was she tosay? She did not like to ask him about his 
work, lest anything should be said about the lime-tree picture ; she 
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could not mention Austerfield, lest she should seem to be remind- 
ing him of old times. At last she inquired if he did not know her 
aunt, Mrs. Brooke, of Harley Street ? and he, remembering what 
he had said about her relations, lost no time in expressing a strong 
regard for that lady; but that subject would not last for ever, and 
just as he was going to take refuge in the weather, Mr. Ardrossan 
came to them, and Morrison thought he could not do better than 
watch how she treated him. She did talk a little more freely to 
him ; but then, she knew him better. Two men with titles were in 
the room; up to the present time, Lady Brooke had monopolised 
them; but they preferred the younger lady, and gradually 
approached her chair. Again Morrison listened and watched. 
They both paid her a great deal of attention, and the names of 
great folks and great houses were tossed about with all the light- 
ness and ease of familiarity; but still Olive, though apparently 
intimate with these two handsome young lordlings, did not seem 
to treat them with more distinction than she had shown to his 
humble self, This was, however, small comfort to Morrison, for 
he felt himself divided from her by walls of brass. His heart 
began to feel as heavy as lead. He sighed when he thought what 
a fool he had been, and of the best that it would ever be in his 
power to give her—to her it would appear the merest discomfort 
and beggary. 

‘I think we shall have to run away,’ said Mr. Ardrossan 
presently. Morrison rose heavily. He gave Olive one last look, 
and then they left. 

‘My dear Morrison,’ said Mr. Ardrossan, ‘I am not quite sure 
that you are the happier for this visit. Are yon?’ 

‘At any rate I am the better for it,’ was Morrison’s answer. 
‘I am glad I came, but I must never see her again. I can’t 
stand it.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye.—King Henry VI. 


A heavy heart bears not a nimble tongue.—Love's Labour's Lost. 


Ir was many weeks after Olive’s return to London before she 
was well; ‘and even when her health was restored, she no longer 
seemed able to take pleasure in the amusements which she had 
enjoyed before. Lady Brooke had made a desperate effort to 
regain her confidence. She had apologised for having so abruptly 
disclosed the unhappy fact about her mother, and had entreated 
Olive not to let her uncle and aunt in Harley Street know that she 
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had done so. She had promised them to keep it secret, she said, 
and they would never forgive her for having broken her word. 
She had only done so for Olive’s good, and they must not know it. 
Olive would give no promise; she said she required their advice, 
and must consult them ; but Lady Brooke was tolerably easy about 
the matter, for they were from home, and she felt that Olive was 
very unlikely to write letters that would distress her uncle, and 
before they returned she hoped to have brought the girl to her own 
way of thinking. Dr. and Mrs. Brooke had been in town while she 
and Olive were in Scotland ; but Dr. Brooke’s health had again given 
way, and they had gone to Cannes for a couple of months’ change. 
Lady Brooke was still in Kensington Square; Mrs. Ullathorne had 
written to announce her desire to return to her own house, and 
Lady Brooke had not failed to say how delighted she was to hear 
of this, and that all should be ready for her; but in her letter she 
had used these words: ‘ Olive is better, but I am still very anxious 
about her ; no one seems able to say what her illness has been, and 
is; donot, when you come home, and hear about it, think that she 
has had a fever, for none of her doctors will admit that this is 
the case.’ 

As Lady Brooke expected when she penned this absolutely 
truthful statement—for of course no doctor could admit such a 
thing for a moment—Mrs. Ullathorne decided on remaining where 
she was a little longer, and thus Lady Brooke gained more time 
to dispose of Olive’s future. She was beginning to despair of her. 
She was weary of the girl’s companionship, and sick of the sight of 
her sad face. Olive never spoke except to answer a question— 
took a book to escape notice, but never turned a page—so far as 
was possible, avoided all society, and was evidently giving her 
whole mind to something which she did not wish to confide to her 
lawful guardian, Lady Brooke. Once or twice that lady said, 

‘Olive, what is the matter with you? why do you sit and never 
speak? You never even look up; it is miserable to see you. 
What can you be thinking of? Tell me; I wish to know.’ 

‘I cannot tell you,’ was Olive’s reply. How she wished her dear 
Uncle Richard was back again, and well enough to talk to her! 

‘Waiting for an answer, you say?’ inquired Olive one day, 
when a note was brought to her. ‘Oh, it is from Aunt Selina!’ 
she exclaimed, when she saw it. Lady Brooke did not hear her 
words; she herself had just received some letters which she appeared 
to consider important. ‘Aunt Selina is here!’ cried Olive; ‘she 
has come back ten days before uncle, to get the house ready for 
him.’ Lady Brooke’s letters were difficult to deal with, and had 
made her cross; so she said, ‘Won’t she make it comfortable for 
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him, poor man! Picture the wretchedness of any invalid who is 
given over to her hideous housekeeping !’ 

‘ She wants me to go and spend the rest of the day with her. 
I am so glad: I want to see her so much.’ 

‘You can’t go to-day, Olive! You must be at home. Write 
and say that you will go to-morrow. I have a particular reason 
for wanting you at home.’ 

‘I should so like to go at once.’ 

‘No; say you will go to-morrow. I will take you there myself 
and leave you.’ 

‘Please let me go to-day.’ 

‘I tell you no, Olive. I havea note which I must answer, and 
then I will give my reason.’ 

Olive wrote her note of refusal to her aunt, and Lady Brooke 
wrote a note to some one else, and both were given to the 
messengers waiting for them, but still Lady Brooke did not fulfil 
her promise. Then visitors came, and it was not until after six 
o'clock that they were alone, and she said to Olive, ‘That note 
was from Sir John Ellerton. He is in town now. He wrote to 
ask me if I thought it would be disagreeable to you if he came to 
pay us a visit, so I have invited him to dine with us to-night. 
That is why I wished you not to go to Harley Street to-day, for 
this is the only evening this week I have free.’ 

Olive was mutely indignant. Lady Brooke stood watching 
the changes in her face. She felt very uneasy at what she read 
there. ‘I cannot meet Sir John Ellerton!’ cried Olive, at 
length. 

‘ You shall meet him !—-I beg your pardon, Olive, but do please 
remember that I am much older than you, and know much better 
what is right in such cases than you can possibly do. Let him 
come here as usual. He won’t say anything which you will object 
to hear. He has promised me that he will not—he will come just 
as any other friend might do.’ 

‘I will not see him,’ said Olive. ‘If I do, everything wiil 
happen exactly as it happened before! He will assume that, as I 
make no objection to his coming here, I mean to accept him in 
the end, and you will, of course, say that my cenduct implied it.’ 

‘Olive, no; you do not listen to what 1 say. I tell you he 
comes as a friend, and only as a friend—after his hospitality to 
us, I do not see how we could refuse to let him do that. No; he 
must come, and you must see him. He will be here in three- 
quarters of an hour. Go and dress. Don’t say anything more. 
While you are with me, I expect to be obeyed.’ 

Olive walked across the room with a half-formed project of 
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rebellion in her head. She went to her own room and began to 
dress as rapidly as she could. She chose the plainest and darkest 
dress she had. Hardly had she fastened the last button of this, 
than, clad in a warm dressing-gown, Lady Brooke opened the door. 
She had misgivings about Olive’s obedience, and peeped in to see 
whether she had to deal with a steadfastly obstinate stepdaughter 
sitting Cinderella-like in work-a-day garments, or a brightly 
apparelled damsel willing to be reasonable. ‘That dress!’ cried 
she, though an evening dress of any kind wasa hopeful sign; * you 
might have treated us to something less dingy! What time is it 
by your watch ?’ 

‘Seven minutes to seven.’ 

‘Then you have seven minutes to spare. Change that dress, 
Olive ; I like to see you look nice.’ 

‘It will do very well,’ said Olive. 

‘Oh, no. He won’t be here for seven minutes—you had better 

change it. Put on a white one—come, you have as much time as 
I have—amine is still to put on;’ andso saying, Lady Brooke went 
away. 
Olive had expected this visit, and, when once it was over, she 
did not lose a moment. She was afraid of Lady Brooke—of the 
maid, of every one, and had no time to lose. She snatched up her 
hat and a loose fur-cloak, ran downstairs, put on her hat and cloak 
just as she got to the house door, opened it cautiously, for she 
heard the servants talking in the dining room, and then hastened 
to the gate. She arrived there just a moment before Sir John 
Ellerton’s carriage drove up. She saw him spring out as she was 
hurrying across the square; she ran up Young Street, and did not 
breathe freely until she found herself in the midst of the crowd of 
people who were making their way up and down the High Street. 
She got into a hansom almost immediately, and with all speed 
drove off to Harley Street, and not till she was well on her way did 
she remember what an omission she had made in not leaving the 
traditional note of farewell pinned to her pin-cushion. She re- 
solved to send one of the Harley Street servants back in the cab 
to set Lady Brooke’s mind at rest. The freshness of the air 
revived her, the boldness of her own course acted as a stimulant, 
and she felt happier than she had done for months. ‘I am quite 
certain I have done right,’ thought she. ‘ If I had allowed him to 
come as usual, what could he have thought but that I meant to 
change my mind? and, poor fellow, he is far too good for such ill 
treatment !’ 

Mrs.. Brooke was in her study with ‘eyes commercing with the 
skies, anda great heap of manuscript before her. ‘My darling 
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Olive!’ said she. * What a pleasant surprise! Howare you? But 
I need not ask—I never saw your dear face look so rosy and pretty : 
and how I have been worrying myself about you! Thank God, 
without need, I see!’ 

Olive’s face was flushed with the excitement of her flight from 
Kensington Square. She looked unusually well and beautiful : no 
wonder that Mrs. Brooke was reassured. ‘Iam so glad uncle is 
better,’ said Olive, forgetting her own troubles. 

‘He is much better, but the great thing is to keep him so. I 
am reversing the usual order of things—the nightingale female 
always comes ten days after the male; but I have come ten days 
before your uncle, to see that all is comfortable for him, only I 
have spent four of them on the way.’ 

‘But you have been writing all day, aunt!’ said Olive in a tone 
of gentle reproach. 

‘So I have, but I don’t write every day. I was tempted this 
morning, and yielded—you see, I have some very important work 
on hand, and the house is so deliciously quiet now that there is 
hardly even a servant in it, that I shall never have such a good 
opportunity of getting on again. I will see about the house to- 
morrow—I have five days left.’ 

‘Let me see that all is got ready,’ said Olive, who knew that 
temptation might more than once again prove too strong for her 
poor aunt. 

‘Yes, I shall be much obliged if you will; but I want you to 
help me in another way. Sit down, Olive dear, close by me—you 
have come at the very moment I most wanted you.’ 

‘ And I wanted you!’ cried poor distressed Olive. ‘You must 
advise and help me, for indeed I need it.’ 

‘ Indeed I will!’ cried Mrs. Brooke; ‘ but before we say an- 
other word, just read about half-a-dozen pages of this manuscript 
for me. I have a most particular reason for wishing you to do 
sO now.’ 

‘I came because I wanted to talk to you about something very 
important. Can you spare a few minutes? I am very un- 
happy.’ 

‘ My darling, yes; but I thought we might get done with the 
manuscript before dinner—I am dining late on purpose—pack it 
up to-night, and look at it no more!—I know if it is not packed 
up, and sent out of the house, I shall find a hundred things to do 
to it. It ought to go to Messrs. Chatterley to-night to get it out 
of my way. 

‘ What is it that you wish me to do?’ asked Olive. 

‘It is a novel for the “ Quixotic Magazine,” and I believe they 
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will take it. It is of great consequence to me that they should, 
but the worst is that, in order to paint a character really well, I 
am afraid I have made it rather too like your Aunt Ullathorne. I 
did not intend it to be like her, but somehow it has slipped into 
being an exact portrait—at least, I am afraid so; but I havea 
guilty conscience about it. You must please tell me what you 
think, Olive, for your uncle would be very angry if any one said it 
was drawn from her. Begin here.’ 

Olive took the manuscript, but soon exclaimed, * Aunt,~ you 
can’t possibly let this go: “She was the widow of a wealthy 
merchant, and the ponderous character of her furniture, and the 
depth of the pile of her carpets, bore witness to his wealth and her 
own strong feeling for heaviness.”’ 

‘ Well, take a pen and correct as you go along; make him a 
stockbroker—that’s disguise enough.’ 

‘Oh, no, I’m afraid it is not.’ 

‘But I can’t have any very great alterations! Read on.’ 

Olive read on, but soon cried, ‘I am sure it won’t do to leave 
this; every one will know that you are thinking of poor Aunt 
Mary: ‘ She contradicted her fellow-creatures as the only means at 
her disposal of keeping up a conversation. Perhaps, in her heart, 
she would have preferred to bring a sledge-hammer stroke to bear 
on each subject which was started ; but as, from experience, she had 
found that her opponents seldom rose again after this blow had 
been dealt to them, she had adopted the method of contradicting 
at large, thus goading friends and enemies alike to renewed speech, 
which she met by renewed contradiction.” ’ 

‘Oh, I really can’t take that out!’ cried Mrs. Brooke. ‘It is 
such a good bit, and so exactly like Aunt Ullathorne !’ 

‘But that is why you really ought to take it out.’ 

‘Oh, but it is sure to be just as like a great many other cross 
old women, and I don’t suppose she considers herself contradictious. ° 
No; don’t let us be so very particular! Read on.’ 

‘Ther, I am quite certain she will recognise this,’ said Olive, 
after reading a page or two more: ‘ *‘ She had only two pleasures 
in life: one was this delight in contradiction, the other was a 
strangely grim joy she experienced in buying for herself places of 
burial. Whenever she saw a pretty cemetery, she always bought 
herself a fragment of it, went to see it two or three times as her 
last long resting-place, and then chose another. And yet no one 
was ever so anxious to live to an extreme old age as she! If you 
had toll this woman, whose life seemed so miserable, that she 
could prolong it by going once a year barefooted to John o’ Groat’s 
house, she would ungrudgingly have performed the required task. 
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And this desire to live long was not the result of any uncertainty 
as to where, or how, life beyond the grave might be spent ; for she 
was possessed of a certain knowledge that she was among the 
chosen few who at the last would stand by and see most of those 
whom she had known on earth sent away as unworthy to share in 
the happiness which would be hers.” 

‘Aunt Selina! It is impossible to let this go. It is not right 
to speak of one of uncle’s sisters, or of anybody, in this way! I 
don’t like it at all!’ 

‘But it is so like her!’ said Mrs. Brooke. ‘She really would 
enjoy seeing her friends and relations consigned , 

‘It does not seem right to put such things in a book!” said 
Olive. ‘ Don’t ke vexed with me for saying so.’ 

‘It mayn’t be quite right, said Mrs. Brooke, ‘ but you must 
admit that it is very good! That one character quite makes the 
book; it is splendid. Don’t say I must take it out, or you will 
make me ruin the novel.’ 

Olive was firm. 

‘It is just the kind of character Mr. Chatterley’s reader likes,’ 
pleaded Mrs. Brooke. ‘I must leave it in till he has seen it. 
Suppose I leave it in for the reader, and modify it as it goes 
through the press ?’ 

‘But things that are left in for a while are apt to be left in 
altogether ; besides, Iam very much afraid that softening that 
character won’t do—it ought to be taken out entirely.’ 

‘That’s quite impossible! That character is the most import- 
ant one in the book; she does all the mischief in it and brings 
about all the trouble. I'll do something to make it unlike your 
Aunt Ullathorne—I promise you.’ 

Dinner was ready, and they rose to go. The talented lady 
folded up her manuscript and said, ‘ Olive, I know this book is 
good, and I am unusually hopeful. - I am afraid I shall never be a 
Classic, but I do not see why I may not rise to be a Standard 
Author.’ 

‘At all events, your books are widely read,’ said her niece 
kindly. 

‘Ab, my dear, that signifies very little, I fear; for, as that 
naughty uncle of yours says, “ An author must indeed be a great 
fool who can’t find an equal one for a reader!” What is that?’ 
she asked, as a servant gave her some money. 

‘Change from Martin’s bill, ma’am,’ said the maid, and went. 

‘Don’t you count it?’ asked Olive, seeing her aunt tumble 
the loose silver into her purse. 

‘Oh, no; I never count the money they bring me ; it makes so 
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much unpleasantness if it happens to be wrong.’ Involuntarily 
another saying of her Uncle Richard’s rushed into Olive’s mind: 
‘ When the devil wishes to ruin a woman, he puts a pen in her 
hand.’ Much suffering had wrung from him this change in the 
old formula, and she began not to wonder. 

‘ When dinner is over, aunt,’ she said imploringly, ‘ you will 
spare me a little time, won’t you? Iam so miserable!’ 

This time Mrs. Brooke seemed to understand her appeal, and 
said, ‘And have I been making you think of other things when 
there was something you wished to say? Olive, I am so sorry.’ 

‘ After dinner will do,’ replied Olive ; but all through dinner she 
saw her aunt looking penitent and anxious, and when at last 
they were alone, Mrs. Brooke said, ‘Olive, you are ill; I see you 
are, now that you are not flushed. Do tell me what is the matter.’ 

‘I want to come back to you! I love you and uncle, and I 
can’t stay with Lady Brooke.’ 

‘Dear child, she is your mother.’ Mrs. Brooke said this so 
simply and naturally, that Olive almost believed that she did not 
know otherwise. 

‘She has told me that she is not! She has told me most 
dreadful things about my own mother. She says I am disgraced 
by belonging to her, and must marry some one to hide my real 
name; so she is trying to make me marry Sir John Ellerton, 
whether I wish it ornot. I am here now against her will; she said 
I was not to come; that was why I wrote that excuse you got. I 
came away in spite of her, because I found that she had invited 
Sir John to dinner.’ 

‘Iam very glad you did, darling,’ said Mrs. Brooke, without 
the slightest hesitation. ‘ You did quite right, and, what is more, 
you shall stay here altogether, now that you have come! You 
shall not go back to her to be ill-treated !’ 

‘ You are sure I may come?’ said Olive faintly. 

‘ How can you ask such a question? Your uncle and I both 
look on you as our own dear child.’ 

Olive burst into tears. She was so unused to kindness and 
affection, and had for so long looked on herself as an outcast and a 
disgrace to all connected with her, that'a few loving words quite 
overcame her. ‘Oh, but I must not come here,’ she sobbed. ‘She 
told me that my being with you dragged you down, that you 
kept your own children away from home lest they should be par- 
takers in my disgrace, that I had no real home anywhere, and that 
no one looked on me as anything but a burden.’ 

‘God forgive her!’ ejaculated Mrs. Brooke. ‘She is a very 
wicked woman! You shall never be with her again.’ 
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‘But am I not a disgrace and injury to you? Might I really 
come to you?’ 

‘ My darling, yes ; you are our own.’ 

These few words soothed Olive inexpressibly. ‘I can bear 
anything now,’ said she. ‘ It was the feeling that there was not a 
house in all the world where I was not unwelcome, that made me 
so wretched.’ 

‘My poor child!’ cried Mrs. Brooke ; ‘and you came here with 
your heart full of this, and you let me set you down to read my 
manuscript ! What a selfish wretch you must have thought me !— 
but indeed I did not dream that there was anything serious. Is 
this what has made you so ill ?’ 

‘I think so. I have thought about nothing else since she 
told me. I feel so wretched about my own mother. Aunt Selina, 
I have seen her, and I feel certain she was innocent.’ 

‘ You have seen her? But I am not sure she is alive.’ 

‘Yes; she is alive, and I have seen her. She came one day to 
the window of our house, and looked in at me—I did not know 
who she was at the time, but I have been thinking of all these 
things, and now I know, and long to see her again.’ 

Mrs. Brooke took Olive’s hand in hers and said, ‘ Dear child, I 
am so sorry for you; but please do not let your mind dwell on 
this.’ 

‘But I can’t help doing so. The thought is never absent 
from my mind, and I must think of it even more than I do,’ 
continued Olive in great excitement, ‘for I want to prove her 
innocence.’ 

‘Ah, my darling; this is no subject for you to meddle with! 
Your stepmother was a very cruel woman to let you know about 
it. Turn your thoughts in another direction—a child ought not 
to have anything to do with pain of this kind.’ 

‘Am I todesert my own mother’s cause because it will be pain- 
ful to me to know about it? I should not wish to know about it 
if I believed her guilty.’ 

‘Why do you think her otherwise ?’ 

‘I don’t think—I know! Her face was enough for me. 
No one with the noble face she has, could act untruly in any 
way.’ 

Mrs. Brooke shook her head. 

‘Will you tell me the story, then? I am not a child,and may 
hear it, and whatever you tell me I shall believe—I should not 
believe what Lady Brooke said.’ 

‘Dear Olive, I do not know the story. It happened ‘before I 
married your uncle, and he can’t bear to talk about it! Once or 
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twice I have asked a question, but he always begs me not to men- 
tion it. It must have affected him terribly.’ 

‘But if you do not know the story, aunt, why do you shake 
your head when I say my mother may be innocent ?’ 

‘Because I have heard enough to prove that she was not— 
and she was tried, so it was proved in a Court of Justice that she 
was not. Olive dear, it is terrible for you, I know, but you must 
leave this as it is.’ 

‘Leave it as it is!’ cried Olive wildly. ‘I should go mad if 
I believed as you do!—The only thing which stops my going mad 
is the hope I have of putting her right again with the world.’ 

‘But if you did put her right with the world, dear, I am afraid 
that you would put a great many other people wrong!’ 

Olive’s eyes filled with tears. She had not thought of that. 
‘ May I talk to uncle?’ 

‘Yes, dear, no doubt you may—if it would be any comfort to 
you to do so, I am sure you may; but please do not say anything 
to him until he is better.’ 

‘ And I may stay here?’ 

‘ You shall never leave us again.’ 

‘Thank God!’ exclaimed Olive. ‘I don’t know the story, 
but whenever I look at Lady Brooke I feel that she betrayed my 
poor mother! I could read that in both their faces, when I saw 
them together.’ 

‘ Olive, you are wrong,’ said Mrs. Brooke, who, though ignorant 
of the whole story, knew a little more of it than she would admit 
to Olive. ‘Remember, you have nothing whatever to go on but 
fancies !’ 


Cnarter XXVI. 


The shame fell long ago, 
The sorrow keeps increasing.—Ropert Brownie. 


OLIVE was up betimes next day. She awoke with a sense of 
light-heartedness that she had not felt for months. She was once 
more with her own people—she had slept in her own bed, could 
see her own little pictures and bits of decorations on the walls as 
soon as the shutters were opened, and could go to her own drawers 
and take out familiar old garments left behind her as unsuited for 
the inspection of the great lady who had so suddenly appeared 
and claimed her as a daughter. She dressed quickly, and ran 
down to her uncle’s study ; the maid was dusting it when she en- 
tered. .*This room is ready for the master, Miss Olive, let him 
come when he will,’ said the girl; but Olive knew better, Noone 
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was so particular as Dr. Brooke about the trifles which made up 
the sum of all the comfort that he could call his own. She 
rapidly began to arrange his tables as she knew he liked to have 
them-—books in one place, scissors, penknives, and string in 
another; and then she made a list of things which were wanting. 
After which she went through the other rooms, and had set all 
the work which was really wanted a-going before her aunt came 
down. A letter from Dr. Brooke was lying on the breakfast-table, 
and much Olive longed to hear its contents. She ran to meet 
Mrs. Brooke with it in her hand. ‘ Read it,’ said she; ‘never 
mind me, tell me how uncle is. Aunt, since you said I might 
come back, I have felt quite a new creature.’ 

But as Mrs. Brooke read the letter, her face fell. She read 
and re-read, and finally muttered, ‘It is very strange! This is the 
most disagreeable coincidence , 

‘What is a coincidence?’ inquired Olive. ‘Let us be above 
coincidences ; I hate them!’ 

‘My dear child, how I wish your uncle had not written this 
letter! It upsets all our nice plans. Listen to what he says. 
“T am afraid from dear Olive’s letter to you, which came after you 
left, and which I opened, that she is not happy and wishes to return 
tous. I long to have her back quite as much as she can long to 
come; but, Selina, be wise, and do not encourage such a thing if 
she speaks of it to you. I will tell you why. If I were rich, I 
would take her back in a moment. If 1 were even in good health, 
so as to be sure of being able to work for her, she should come; 
but as it is, with my health in such an uncertain state that any 
day may find me unable to maintain even my own wife and 
children, I must not do Olive such an injury as to take her away 
from those who are bound to provide for her. If she leaves them 
to come to us, they will desert her; I shall be expected to pro- 
vide for her, and, dear Selina, I dare not undertake this charge. 
Tell Olive what I say, with my love. Ask her to be patient, and 
to make the best of things for a while. Assure her that Lady 
Brooke will neither take her to India when she goes, nor will she 
stay very long here ; so that if she can but bear to remain where she 
is a very little longer, things will soon return tc their old state, 
without the pain and annoyance of any quarrel between her and 
her present guardians, who will then hand her over to us as before, 
but will still feel that she has a claim on them if my health should 
break down, and she should need their help. Tell her that this is 
my only reason for wishing her to stay with Lady Brooke now— 
that I look on her as my own child, and so long as I live, she 
shall always have a home with me, I wish I were rich enough, or 
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well enough, to be able to write differently. God knows the com- 
fort the child has always been to me, and how I long to have her 
back again.’ 

Olive’s eyes were full of tears; but she was not weeping because 
of her own disappointment, but because he wrote so kindly about 
her, and so gloomily about his own health. Mrs. Brooke soon 
made her see that he wrote thus from an excess of conscientiousness, 
and then she said, ‘ Aunt, how different you and uncle are from 
my stepmother, and how delightful it is to be with people whom 
one can trust! Now, if she had received that letter, she would not 
have read it aloud to me, but by a hundred artful devices she 
would have got out of having me with her.’ 

‘ Always be straightforward, Olive; half the misery of this 
world would be spared, if people would but behave honestly.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Olive; ‘I believe myself I should get on far better 
with my stepmother if I acted more for myself and did not let 
her meddle so much ; I think I will take a stronger line.’ 

Dr. Brooke’s kind letter made Olive feel that she could bear 
anything. She would go back to Kensington Square and stay 
with Lady Brooke until she went back to India. She could do 
that cheerfully, and more too, if her uncle wished it. So, to Mrs. 
Brooke’s surprise, her tears ceased to fall. She was helpful and 
even gay, and after a final survey of the rooms to see if anything 
was wanted. which her aunt was likely to forget, she made ready 
to go. ‘Good-bye, aunt,’ said she. ‘Tell uncle how thankful I am 
to him, and promise me not to forget to take out all the Aunt- 
Ullathorny bits.’ 

‘I promise, replied Mrs. Brooke sadly; ‘but what a pity it 
does seem! You might just as well make me promise to have 
half a dozen good double-teeth pulled out! Good-bye.’ 

The pleasure of being in Harley Street again, and of working 
for her uncle, had so filled Olive’s mind, that not until she was 
nearly in Kensington Square did she remember that she had left 
it the night before without much ceremony of leave-taking, and 
that, in all probability, her reception would not be a very pleasant 
one. The maid who opened the door pursed up her lips to hide a 
smile, but could not hide her twinkling eyes. 

‘Is Lady Brooke in?’ asked Olive. 

‘Yes, Miss Olive; she’s in the drawing-room.’ 

Slowly Olive went upstairs, and slowly she opened the drawing- 
room door. Lady Brooke was, as usual, sitting very near the fire. Her 
back was turned to the door. Olive stood in some hesitation, wonder- 
ing what she had better say first. She felt that Lady Brooke 
must know that she was there, but she did not look round. She 
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was wrapped in a shawl of Lady Ellerton’s knitting—Lady Brooke 
had no fine feelings which would make it unpleasant to wear 
garments which could not fail to remind her of painful occur- 
rences—her fine feelings all went to securing her own comfort. 

‘Good morning,’ said Olive ; ‘ I am here.’ 

Lady Brooke turned and looked at her from head to foot with 
an air of cold but searching interest, and said, ‘ Be so kind, then, 
as to explain your conduct.’ 

‘I went because you invited Sir John Ellerton here to dine. 
I did not wish to meet him.’ 

‘If you are to leave the house in this way whenever my 
visitors do not happen to please you, I think it is a pity that you 
did not stay in Harley Street when you were there. You may be 
able to lord it over your aunt, but I do not intend to be dictated 
to by you. I have already posted a letter informing your father of 
your secret and sudden departure from the house last night with- 
out so much as leaving a message for me.’ 

‘You have! You will distress him very much!’ cried. Olive 
regretfully. ‘ You need not have been quite so quick about it.’ 

‘Oh, he expects to be distressed by you.’ 

Olive felt this taunt bitterly. She knew what Lady Brooke 
meant. Suddenly she remembered her lately-formed resolution 
of taking a bolder and stronger line, and cried,‘ I will write to my 
father myself. I will explain everything to him.’ 

‘I forbid you to do anything of the kind,’ cried Lady Brooke. 
‘I will write to him—he is my husband.’ 

* He is my father,’ said Olive. 

* He wishes to be kind to you and make no difference between 
you and his other children,’ replied Lady Brooke, who strongly 
desired to remind Olive that there was a difference. 

Olive winced and said very humbly, ‘ And I wish to obey him 
in everything I can.’ 

* Are you going to live here, or in Harley Street ?’ 

‘ Here, unless you prefer to send me to Harley Street.’ 

‘But are you to live with me and set me at defiance? What 
about Sir John Ellerton? Will you see him if I wish it ?’ 

‘ Yes, if you really wish it.’ 

Lady Brooke looked so surprised that Olive made haste to add, 
‘I must tell you that I shall take the very first opportunity which 
offers itself to make him thoroughly understand the nature of my 
feelings towards him.’ 

‘I wonder,’ replied Lady Brooke angrily, ‘ whether the nature of 
your feelings will change when I tell you of something which has 
up to the present time been kept from you. You shall hear it; 
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but before I say more you must promise me solemnly not to 
repeat what I am going to tell you to any one whomsoever.’ 

* I do not wish to hear it,’ said Olive firmly ; ‘ I do not want to 
be told anything, unless I may be allowed to consult Uncle 
Richard about it.’ She was still adhering to her resolution to be 
straightforward ; this course was entirely in harmony with her own 
character, and it had the effect of thoroughly disconcerting her 
stepmother, who tried, however, to put a good face on the matter 
and said, ‘ Don’t be so idiotic, Olive! You get hold of a few fine 
phrases, and think you settle everything if you only repeat them 
in an impressive manner! You can’t consult your Uncle Richard 
about what I am going to tell you—not unless you want to kill him, 
I mean ; you know what a precarious state of health he is in. 
Wait till you hear what it is, and then you won’t be so anxious to 
tell it.’ 

*I don’t want to hear it. You have already told me quite 
enough to make me miserable for the rest of my life! I will hear 
no more.’ 

‘But you can hardly steer your course properly without know- 
ing this! You ought to know it.’ 

‘ Tell it to me, then.’ 

‘Yes; but promise to keep it secret.’ 

‘I will not know it on that condition.’ 

‘ Please” yourself!’ exclaimed Lady Brooke angrily; ‘but I am 
afraid that a time will come when you will have to know it, 
whether you like or not.’ 

*I will wait until that time comes,’ said Olive. She was 
certain that, if Lady Brooke desired to extract a promise from her, 
it must be one which it would be to her disadvantage to make ; so 
she showed no sign of yielding. 

‘ But have you no curiosity ?’ 

‘Some; but I won’t give that promise.’ 

‘Then we will speak of something else. You wish to remain 
here ?’ 

‘I wish to do exactly as you and my father like best about 
that.’ 

‘Good girl! Well, we wish you to stay here; but then we wish 
many other things which you do not seem so ready to perform ; 
however, I will say no more on this subject. Oh, stay! One thing 
I must say, and that is, that, so long as we remain together, we 
ought to live on terms of friendliness. Olive, it is not my fault 
that we seem to live so uncomfortably. I have a great wish to see 
you happy, though you don’t believe it. Indeed it is true. Think, 
yourse]f, how many things there are which I might do which would 
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be pleasanter to me than living here with you. You know I have 
invitations which I decline. I might go abroad, but I stay here 
entirely for your sake, because your father wishes you to be taken 
into society and acknowledged by us.’ 

Olive looked uncomfortable. Lady Brooke continued: ‘I am 
sure I do not wish to complain of having to doi’ ; but, Olive, it is 
not a very agreeable life for me, now that you are so determined 
to regard me as your enemy.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I am sure,’ said Olive, who felt rather 
guilty ; I am sorry if I treat you unkindly.’ 

‘Then, be a little different. Believe what I say when I tell 
you how anxious I am for your happiness. I may not always take 
the way to secure it that you prefer, but you must own that since 
I have been with you I have had no other object in view.’ 

Olive began to think that there was a great deal of truth in 
this, and sat down near Lady Brooke and tried to talk to her as 
she used to do. 

While she was still sitting dressed in her out-door garments 
just as she had returned from Harley Street, a letter was brought to 
her. The address was ill-written and blotted, the envelope was 
sealed with coarse wax. She did not know the handwriting, and 
uttered some exclamation to that effect as she turned the letter 
round, and for a minute or two she. was so occupied in puzzling 
herself as to who could be the writer that she never noticed how 
interested her stepmother was also, or how eagerly Lady Brooke’s 
eyes were fixed on the sheet of paper when once it was drawn 
from the cover. ‘What can this be?’ cried Olive, reading the 
first four or five words. Lady Brooke was reading them too. 
Olive started and looked up, and, though she did not think that 
Lady Brooke was reading the letter, she thought she was 
dangerously within reach of it and moved her position a little, and 
then read, ‘33 Mulberry Street, Bethnal Green.—If Miss Olive 
Brooke would like to see some one who can give evidence which 
will establish her mother’s innocence, she must, on the day she 
receives this, g2——’ When Olive had read as far as this she rose 
to go and finish her letter upstairs. 

‘Stay where you are, Olive,’ said Lady Brooke; ‘I want you 
here, dear, as soon as you have read that letter.’ 

‘I should like to take off my bonnet ? 

‘No; wait a minute.’ 

Olive felt obliged to stay, but could not resist reading more. 
‘She must, on the day she receives this, go to the Thames Em- 
bankment, and be at Cleopatra’s Needle precisely as the clock 
strikes four. There she will soon see a person aged about fifty, 
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dressed in brown merino, with a red petticoat, brown jacket, and a 
black bonnet trimmed with black and red ribbon, and flowers. 
This person will have a Bradshaw’s Guide in her hand, by which 
Miss Brooke may know her.. Miss Brooke must come alone, also 
with a Bradshaw’s Guide in her hand to secure recognition ; but if 
she brings a companion with her, her journey will be in vain.’ 
Then the writer lapsed into the second person plural. ‘ As, how- 
ever, you may be afraid of coming so far, or have some difficulty 
in getting out, I will give you one more chance of meeting me. 
If you are not able to come to the Embankment by four, come to 
the Carmelite Church, in Church Street, at eight o’clock. It will 
be open then, as to-day is Friday. A woman will be kneeling at 
the right-hand side of the church, at the very end of the third 
bench from the door. That she may know you, kneel down by 
her, and put your handkerchief on the desk before you, and lay 
your gloves cross-wise on it. She will whisper your name to you. 
Have no fear of her. She will either take you outside or stay in 
the porch as you wish, and will tell you enough to prove her 
power of helping you to the knowledge you want. Absolute 
secrecy is required. Above everything, Lady Brooke mpst. know 
nothing of this. Perhaps Miss Brooke is not aware what a 
dangerous woman the so-called Lady Brooke is—the present 
writer warns Miss Brooke to beware of her. She also begs Miss 
Brooke not to make any attempt to come to the address given at 
the top of my letter. Miss Brooke may write to me at Mulberry 
Street if she is unable to come to either place, but you must not 
come to my house. If Miss Brooke neither writes nor comes to 
one of the places named, the present writer will know that she 
does not care about the good name or happiness of her ill-used 
mother.—Hannax Deannam.’ Olive read this with great but sup- 
pressed emotion, and much anxiety to escape observation. Lady 
Brooke had, however, especially during the last minute or so, seen 
morethan one word which excited her curiosity to its utmost stretch. 
Fragments of several sentences had met her eyes, and two or three 
of these had seemed to refer to some appointment for that day, 
and besides this, other things had struck her. She did not want 
to interrupt Olive so long as the letter was in her hand, and there 
was the least chance of seeing more, but when she began to fold it 
up and put it back into its envelope, Lady Brooke said, ‘ My dear ! 
I wish to see that letter.’ 

Olive shook her head and answered, ‘ Oh, no; I could not show 
it to any one! Iam asked not to do so.’ 

‘But Idemand to see it! Ihave your father’s authority for 
treating you as I should treat a child of my own, and I insist on 
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your giving it tome! Olive, it is of no use to refuse, for I tell you 
I will see it!’ and so saying, she rose suddenly in much agitation 
and excitement. Olive rose too. Was Lady Brooke going to take it 
from her by force? She feared so; and just as her stepmother was 
about to clutch it from her grasp, Olive threw the letter into the 
very centre of one of the red-hot fires which Lady Brooke delighted 
in, and in a second it was beyond the power of any one to read its 
contents. Lady Brooke turned as white as a sheet with passion, 
and said, ‘ Olive, you will repent this! Now I know what to think 
of your professions of obedience! This time you have gone too far!’ 
and so saying, she swept out of the room. She did not appear at 
luncheon. Olive ate her dismal little meal alone. She did not 
trouble herself about that, or about having offended Lady Brooke 
—she was in a fever of excitement to know how to contrive 
to keep this appointment. If she had not run away to Harley 
Street only the day before, she might have gone off without saying 
anything, but she was afraid of behaving in the same way two 
days in succession. Lady Brooke, however, seemed determined to 
give her every facility. A little after two she went out, and Olive, 
who watched her from the window, saw her walk rapidly out of the 
square. On this she herself ran upstairs to dress; for, though Lady 
Brooke was going to dine out that evening alone, it seemed wiser 
to keep the earlier appointment : besides, by so doing, she left her- 
self one chance more, in case of failure. 

She had never been to the Embankment. She fancied that 
Cleopatra’s Needle was somewhere near Westminster Abbey, and, if 
so, she felt quite able to find her way toit. She would, for the 
first time in her life, avail herself of the Metropolitan Railway. 
On her way to her own room, she met Mrs. Ullathorne’s rather 
antiquated housemaid. All the servants liked Olive, but they 
adored Lady Brooke, who was wise in her generation, and secured 
her own comfort by gaining their goodwill. ‘Harriet,’ said Olive, 
delicately hovering about the subject next her heart, ‘have you 
ever been to the British Museum ?’ 

‘Yes, miss. We went once, sister and I, and we lost our way 
in ever so many great passages—what a keeping clean that place 
must take, to be sure !—and we got to a great rourd room where 
hundreds of cross-looking people were sitting reading, which, when 
we saw it was a studious place, we turned back and went amongst 
some stuffed beasts—rhinocerhouses and wild elephants.’ 

. And have you been to Westminster Abbey ? and Cleopatra’s 
Needle ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Miss Olive, I have, so to speak, seen most things; but 

I must own that I have only half seen the Needle, for I had most 
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unfortunately left my spectacles at home that day, so I couldn’t 
see to read the inscriptions on it. They do tell me they are very 
curious.’ 

‘Very, I believe,’ said Olive; ‘ but how did you go to it ?’ 

‘By train to Charing Cross, and just walked along the Em- 
bankment. I like the tombs in Westminster Abbey best—it’s 
beautiful to see the great gentlemen all lying there with their 
hair all in curls!’ 

Olive had heard enough: she would run to the Metropolitan 
Station in High Street, and get down to Charing Cross some time 
before four. What a blessing that Lady Brooke was out! She 
dressed herself quickly—snatched up the very Bradshaw which had 
guided her on her Scotch journey, and speedily left the house. 


(To be coutinued.) 
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